














All subscribers to YANKEE who have anything genuine to swop are invited to use this 
column. Allowance: one insertion of not more than 6 lines per issue, 12 issues a year. 
+ Send replies to YANKEE, Dublin, N. H. Aside from the service of placing one swopper 
in touch with another YANKEE assumes no responsibility. Swops must reach us by the 
Ist of the month preceding publication. Please let us know when your swops go through. 


_— Sie ai ay 


I have a collection of 1,400 buttons, no two 
alike; most of them rare and over 100 years old. 
Will swop for good usable bureau, old style; 
cupboard; or what have you. N 101 

Wanted: First edition Poems at Fourscore by 
A. A. Parker, Esq., of Fitzwilliam, N. H., 
Claremont Mfg. Co., 1875. Name your heart’s 
desire. N — 102 

I’ve got to eat and you’ve got to wear 
clothes. I offer some swell size 36 and 38 
women’s clothes in swop for home-canned 
corn, pickles, peaches and things. N — 103 

Have a Domestic Science fireless cooker, 
two-compartment, made by Toledo Cooker 
Co., together with utensils; all in good condi- 
tion; now in Boston suburb. What am I offered 
for it? N — 104 

Books, mint stamps, for Vanity Fair maga- 
zines. N 105 

I am willing to swop my gray oak Adam 
dining room suite — round table with leaves, 
sideboard, serving table, eight chairs — for 
full size, four-poster antique bed. N — 106 

Chesters and genealogists: Information of- 
fered and wanted on families Chester, Fitch, 
Peabody, Latham, Sawyer, Havens, and old 
Connecticut families generally. N — 107 

I will crochet or knit to order anything within 
reason for a typewriter in good condition - 
portable or otherwise. Or what do you want? 
N 108 

Would like to start a collection of Lion Glass. 
Have you any pieces? What do you want? 
N — 109 

Wistful bachelor will swop 6 pairs holey wool 
socks (swell for rugs) for 2 pairs wholey ones. 
N — 110 


I want to exchange a $5 checkerboard (hand- 


made selected walnut and maple laminated 
wood) for a 5 string banjo. N 

Have over a thousand match covers and one 
album. Will swop for some miniature animals 
made of wood, glass, china or what have you? 
N 

Who wants to swop a small piece of copper 
lustre for a small piece of pink lustre? Or a 
piece of old blue glass for a small china doll- 
head, painted hair and in good condition. What 
do I hear? N 13 

Would like Vols. 1 and 2 of The History of 
New Hampshire by Jeremy Belknap, D.D., pub- 
lished by Bradford and Read, Boston, 1813. 
What would you like for them? N — 114 

Have 128 acre farm in beautiful Wayne Co., 
Pa.; 136 miles from New York. Good barn, no 
house, cider mill, small lake, altitude 1,500 ft. 
Will swop for smaller farm vicinity of Seymour, 
Conn., or nearer New York. House must be in 
good condition and clear of debt as my place is. 
N th 

Pink standing bird-cage complete with base 

never been used. What have you got? 
N — 116 

I want small old-fashioned music boxes. 
Give size, how many tunes, and in what condi- 
tion. Tell me what you want from Boston. 
l— 117 

Have wee chest of 5 drawers, each 8% x 534 x 
44'', outside good dark finished wood; a lady’s 
dark blue heavy wool slip-on sweater, about 38 
or 40; back numbers of Vature Magazine; hand- 
kerchiefs, etc. I want books on Maine, New 
Hampshire, or Vermont; used Christmas cards; 
or would take eats. N — 118 

I want Indian Relics. What do you want? 


N — 119 


Wanted: a copy of The Descendants of Nicholas 
Doe; also poetry, memoirs, historical novels by 
Maine authors. Give title, author, publication 
date. Books in exchange, or what would you 
like from Switzerland? N — 120 

Seven city lots in Yonkers, N. Y., value about 
$3,500, in full or partial payment for year- 
round home in Carroll Country, N. H., or on 
Lake Winnepesaukee. N — 121 

I want a hand-woven blanket or hand-made 
afghan. Can’t I type and arrange your recipes, 
copy poems or manuscripts, or, if you live in 
vicinity of Newton, Mass., give you shorthand 
or typing lessons? N — 122 

I’m a Scotch-Yank yearning for the heather. 
Have you a Scotch songbook that includes 
“The Wee Cooper of Fyfe,” ““The Lum Hat 
Wantin’ a Croon,” and a hundred others? I’ve 
got a German keyboard accordion. N — 123 

I want choice Delphinium seeds or Lily 
bulbs; plants of Calycanthus, Buddleia, Rosa 
Hugonis, hardy Button Chrysanthemums. 
Have seeds of perennials Gaillardia, Hibiscus 
(3 shades), Coreopsis, choice Marigolds, plants 
of Yellow Foxglove, Pink Cushion Chrysan- 
themum, and French Pussy Willow cuttings. 
N — 124 

I have some nice honest felt hats (ladies’) 
and a chinchilla rabbit fur scarf. ’'m longing 
for something glamorous. What have you got to 
make me look like First Night at the Opera? 
N — 125 

Would like Russell Sturgis’ book, Histery of 
Architecture. Tell me what you want. N — 126 

I'll swop attractive small home with 17 
acres, in Maine, for profitable grocery business 
anywhere in New England. N — 127 

My windows cry for some red geraniums in 
tomato cans. I have books, and a length of 
loose-woven curtain material. N — 128 

We have three 8’’ Sandwich glass plates, 
thistle pattern; a Bristol girondole with prisms 
and several unusual pieces of early American 
glassware. Let us know what you want and 
what you have to swop. N — 129 

Golden Seabrights, Mallard ducks; .22 rifle 
in excellent condition; books or what do you 
want. Will exchange for Currier & Ives, hunt- 
ing or farm scenes, or 4-wheel pony cart. 
N — 130 

Become popular overnight! I have a $200 
gold-plated Saxophone, like new, fine for or- 
chestra or solo work. All I want is a 16 mm. 
movie camera and projector. Or what else have 
you? N 31 

Wild flower enthusiast wants a set of Britton 
& Brown’s Illustrated Flora of United States, 
Canada and the British Possessions 3 vols., 2nd 
edition, 1936. Will swop complete set American 
Legion Weekly. N 132 

Wanted: pleasant, companionable woman of 
middle age, socially and financially independ- 
ent, to share home and expenses in suburbs of 
Boston. Cost $15 to $20 per week, garage in- 
cluded. N 133 

I have some old glass decanters, goblets, 
spoon holders, salt dishes, etc. Will swop for 
acorn clock in fair condition. N 134 

What have you in exchange for back num- 
bers of Antiques Magazine, dating from 1922 to 
1935? N — 135 

Who’s got a nice warm winter coat, woman’s 
size 38-40. I'll swop raspberry colored voile 
semi-evening dress, same size, good condition 

cost $20, worn twice. N — 136 

Do you want to see life? All right, then, send 
me some home-canned foodstuffs and I'll ship 
you my copies of Life Magazine, if you don’t live 
at the North Pole or some likewise distance. 
N 7 

I'll swop my set of Encyclopedia Britannicas in 
28 vols., 9th Edition (you pay express) for a 


Paisley Shawl— more Paisley than moth- 
holes, please. Or have you maple sugar? 
N — 138 


(Continued on page 44) 














Our (ontributors 


The cover this month pictures one of New 
England’s old-time fiddler-callers, Sammy 
Spring. He is shown here sawing out the 
strains of a quadrille at the Eastern States 


Exposition. 


A. H. Cuerver (“Enlist, You Sucker”) repre- 
sents two people; a wounded YD veteran and 
a New England newspaper man. 


Down in Cambridge, Mass., Harriet Don- 
Levy is having a wonderful time mixing news- 
paper work with poetry. She is a reporter 
on the Boston Transcript and the Cambridge 
Chronicle and is contributing constantly to 
a dozen magazines. 


Joun CorFin is also a newspaper man, “al- 
though my boss doubts it,” he says. “I'm a 
fisherman by choice, although the friends 
doubt it. A golfer if I could, but no one 
needs to doubt it. But if it’s sports, bring it 
along in quantity —if I can’t play it, I can 
always yell from the grandstand.” 


When GLapys DEANE sent us her courageous 
story she said that her husband's and her ex- 
periences were not unique. “All through New 
England,” wrote Mrs. Deane, “one can find 
these garages in which people are living — 
the prelude to building a regular place. Even 
in Manchester I can point out many within 
a few minutes’ drive of our own place.” Born 
of French-Irish-English parents, Mrs. Deane 
has lived and worked in Manchester until she 
got married and then she began traveling with 
her lineman husband. In spite of hard times 
and all kinds of reverses Mrs. Deane has al- 
ways scribbled, as she calls it, and has pub- 
lished in quite a number of magazines and 


newspapers. 


“Over a period of thirty or more years,” WIL- 
LIAM Prrr confesses, “I have been a vendor 
of ‘resurrection’ plants, a bellhop, a dishwasher 
in a metropolitan club, a theatre organist, a 
furniture stylist, a newspaper reporter, a ra- 
dio performer of no dramatic distinction 
whatever, a quite-definitely-amateur actor 
and director, a professional accompanist, a 
musical director of a flagrantly modern school, 
and too many other things which I hope 
eventually to forget. I arrived at being a writer 
by the hardly distinguished process of being 
a failure at everything else.” 


FREDERIC BAKER is well equipped to speak 
with authority on his subject: herbs. “I am a 
thoroughly trained garden variety druggist,” 
he says. “After the College of Pharmacy and 
special medical work at Yale, I got my early 
training in the drug line with Theodore Met 
calf of Boston, one of the most famous drug 
stores in this country. I've been foreign rep- 
resentative for several years, representing in 
London the oldest import house in the United 
States. I've seen, of course, a great many bo- 
tanical gardens on the other side of the water 


. and as nearly as I can figure out I’m a 
100°, Yankee.” 
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In the DECEMBER Issue: 


Smcent Nicut by Penelope King. This author, well known here and abroad in 

prominent magazine circles, writes of a New England romance in a high Alpine 

village on Christmas Eve. 

Puritan SCANDALS by Henry W. Lawrence. Glimpses of the Puritan at his best, or 

worst, as you will. 

Here Comes THE GARBAGE Gir by Elinor Hanscom. An article by a girl who was 

not too proud to earn her way to an education. 
Center spread of country dance pictures 

Mister Grout by Alvah Bessie 

and a parlor agrarian meet. 

C. A. Stepuens by Edward Frentz 

gives an intimate picture of its favorite author. 


taken on the spot. 


what happens when a certain kind of Yankee 
one of the editors of the Youth’s Companion 


Wuat’s New In WINTER Sports will run next month owing to the delay in re- 
ceiving the necessary material. 
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A Woodcut by J. J. Lankes 
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TORCHY 


IN THE DOUGHNUT BELT 


A Famous Saturday Evening Post Character at Last 


Gets His New England Assignment 


I DON’T KNOW which felt 
worse about it, this young super-plute 
or me. Anyhow, I hope I didn’t show it 
as plain. Why, the way he looks at me 
you'd think I was a striped worm he'd 
found on the lettuce. 

“And just who are you?” he asks. 

“Oh, you've seen me before,” says I. 
“As you come in I’m just beyond the 
doormat.” 

“An office boy!”’ he gasps. 

“But tops in my line,” says I. “Any- 
how, I've been detailed to tow you to 
the old Insley mansion. Gonna live 
there?” 

“In New York? Heaven forbid!” says 
he, shuddering. 

I expect it was sentiments like this 
that got Mr. Robert sore on him. And 
there’s no doubt at all that young Mr. 
Alexander Insley Boyce has been get- 
ting more and more bored with us, as 
you could tell by the curled lip and the 
droopy eyelids. Such a sweet young fel- 
ler, too. Only has to stroll through the 
main office to have all the lady typists 
breathing hard and hitting the wrong 
keys. Even our office manager, Mr. Pid- 
die, goggles after him. 

“What a romantic looking youth!” 
says Piddie. 

“All he needs,” says I, “is a balcony 
draped with paper flowers and Juliet 
hanging over the rail. I bet he wears 
corsets.” 

“That will do from you,” says Pid- 
die. “Kindly remember who he is.” 

“Oh, I ain’t forgetting he’s just had 
the Insley millions wished on him,” 
says I. “Money don’t care where it goes, 
does it?” 

You see, I already had a line on this 
Alex. party from things Old Hickory 
Ellins let drop when he called me in to 
say how I'd got to take him off Mr. 
Robert’s hands. And it seems this he- 
Goldie-Locks is no more an Insley than 
I am. He only had the luck to have a 
mother who was one of the easiest look- 
ers that ever come from Richmond, 
Va., and who kept on marrying hub- 
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By SEWELL FORD 


bies and renewing ’em until finally she 
landed the grandson of old Commo- 
dore Insley, who in his day knew more 


about pouring water into railroad 
stocks than Noah knew about the 
flood. 


When she caught Joseph Insley, Jr., 
she had Sonny stowed away in an Eng- 
lish boarding school, but her first post- 
honeymoon trick was to have him 
adopted reg’lar by his new step-daddy 
so he could cut in on the big money 
when Joseph finished his last quart of 
Scotch — or vicey-versey. She knew her 
probate stuff, Mrs. Kingdon Boyce Ins- 
ley did. Then she passed on, too, and 
the lawyers sent for Alex. to come over 
and sign a lot of papers to settle the 
estate. As our big boss happened to 
have been an old family pal of the 
Insleys, young Boyce is told to report 
first at the Corrugated Trust. So here 
he is — wavy bronze hair, school-girly 
complexion, pouty lips, and all. 

Old Hickory took one look, lit a 
fresh cigar to keep from being seasick, 
and shunted him onto Mr. Robert. 
And while Bob Ellins is a good mixer 


he just couldn’t seem to stand for 


Alex. After two days of his company 
he pushes him towards me. 

“Just remember, Torchy,” says Mr. 
Robert, “that he has been a mother’s 
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Herbert Waters 


darling and the pet of the Riviera. 
Don’t let him get lost, or use insulting 
French to taxi drivers.” 

It listens like easy work, guiding a 
young plute around New York, and I 
gives Piddie the wink as I leads the way 
to the elevator. But I hadn't counted 
on the striped worm stuff being played 
so consistent. In the cab Alex. gazes 
bored at the manicure job on his fin- 
gernails, and when we are let into the 
musty old Insley library he forgets me 
complete. Seems his work here is to go 
through a lot of private papers in an 
antique safe. For two hours I watches 
him throw stuff into a waste basket 
while I stares up at a big oil painting 
of the late Commodore —a solemn 
faced, pious looking old boy wearing 
side whiskers and a frock coat. 

Then all of a sudden Alex. comes to 
life. “I say, boy!” he calls out. 

“Torchy’s the name,” says I. 

But he don’t take his eyes off a bunch 
of yellowed letters. “See if there isn’t a 
biography of Commodore Insley on 
some of those shelves,” he orders. 

“A which?” says I. 

What he means is a book telling the 
story of the old man’s life, and by luck 
I locates it. 

“Now find what he was supposed to 
be doing in the summer of 1858,” says 
Alex. 

I skims through the first chapters un- 
til I strikes the date. “Scouting a new 
railroad line up the Connecticut Val- 
ley to Montreal,” I tells him. “Says here 
he sold the right of way to some Wall 
Street syndicate but that the road was 
never built.” 

“Huh!” grunts Alex. “Anything 
about his staying at a place called Gil- 
sey Mills, N. H.?” 

There wasn’t. 

“Or of his being married?” goes on 
Alex. 

“Sure,” says I. “In December, same 
year, to Lavinia Barclay, daughter of a 
Philadelphia banker.” 

Alex. spreads out some of the letters 
and studies ‘em, running his fingers 
through his wavy hair. Next he begins 
pacing about as though something had 
him worried. And first thing I know 
he’s firing orders at me. Call up his at- 
torneys and see if he still owns prop- 
erty in Gilsey Mills. They say he does. 
Then tell ‘em he'll be out of town for 
a few days. Ring his man at the hotel 
and tell him to pack a bag. Get him a 
good motor car that he can drive him- 
self. Some touring maps. 

“We start early tomorrow morning,” 
says he. 

“Wee” says I. 








“I shall need someone with me,” says 
he. “And I must send a cable.” 

Say, for the next few hours I’m the 
busiest office boy in all New York. Just 
before 5 o'clock I phones Piddie to put 
a sub. on the gate for me and if I’m 
still missing by Saturday to send a res- 
cue party to New Hampshire. 

Alex. and I start rolling north early 
next morning but it ain’t until we 


leaves the College High- 


way at Northampton 
that he opens up with 
any conversation. It’s 


about them letters. 
Seems they were from a 
girl named Kate and 
written to old Joseph 
Insley when he was a 
budding railroad pro- 
moter in the Summer of 
"58. She was a waitress in 
a country hotel where he 
was making his head- 
quarters and he got in 
kind of deep with her. 
The old City Slicker 
stuff. 

Then in the Fall he goes back to 
New York and the letters begin. Just 
before Christmas he must have called 
everything off and told her about the 
banker’s daughter. And could Kate 
take it? Like a reg’lar gal. Says in her 
last letter how it’s all for the best and 
she wishes him luck. Has only one 
thing to ask —If it should be a boy, 
could she call him Joseph. 

“There you are!”’ says Alex. “The 
sainted Commodore! The pious old 
rip!” 

“Does sort of smear up the escutch- 
eon, eh?” says I. “But it’s all ancient 
history now. Most likely nobody but 
them two ever knew. All you got to do 
is burn the letters and forget em.” 

“But he must have written to her, 
too,” says Alex. “And suppose his let- 
ters are being kept by someone. Basis 
for a will contest; for blackmail, at 
least.” 

He could work up suspicions, Alex. 
Wouldn’t tell his lawyers for fear 
they’d put another firm onto it and 
start a long suit. Nor he wouldn't trust 
the secret to a private detective agency. 
No, he must do the sleuthing himself, 
go up to this Gilsey Mills place, find 
out who had sent word to the estate 
agents that they couldn't pay the rent 
any longer, scout for those letters. 

By what Kate had written long ago 
Alex. judged that the old boy had 
bought the property there and put her 
in as tenant at a nominal rent so as to 
square himself. 





“And the person who is there now,” 
he adds, “is a Miss Kate Something-or- 
Other. I remember my lawyers show- 
ing me her note and asking if they 
should dispossess and sell. She would 
be some kin of the original Kate, prob- 
ably a hatchet faced old maid. I’ve got 
to find out if she knows of any old let- 
ters. If she says she doesn’t we search 
the house to be sure. Must work 





quickly, for I have booked passage on 
the Isle for next Tuesday. I am having 
dinner with someone in Paris the night 
of the 15th.” 

“With the Countess you sent the 
cable to, eh?” says I. 

“You are quite right,” says he. “As 
soon as I can get through this dreary 
business of settling the estate I shall 
hurry back to her. She — she is won- 
derful.” 

“Yeauh?” says I. “If you married her 
would that make you a Count?” 

“Don’t be an ass,” says he. 

“My error,” says I. “Now let’s check 
on where we are: Five miles to Mar- 
lowe Village and then we turn off for 
Gilsey Mills. Map don’t show much of 
a road, though.” 

It wasn’t, either. More like a rocky 
cowpath over one of the steepest hills 
I ever met, but Alex. makes it and 
finally pulls up in front of a long string 
of buildings that had once been 
painted white. Most of ‘em seemed 
shut up, but one door is open and 
above it is a weather beaten 
reading — 


, 


sign 
GILSEY INN 

Gitsty Mixis, N. H. 
Post OFFICE 


The road widens out here into an 
elm-lined street with a few houses on 
either side. Nobody seems to be living 
in any of ’em though. 

“Looks like the population had 
walked out on Gilsey Mills,” says I. 


“I'll see if I can rout out your old 
maid.” 

She ain’t in the front room of the 
hotel, a stuffy place with a cobwebby 
bar at one end. Then I wanders into 
the old dining room where a lot of ta- 
bles and chairs are stacked in a corner 
and one table set up with a red cloth 
on it. Nobody there, either. I trails into 
a big kitchen and hoo-hoos. I was 
about to give up when a rear door 
opens and in steps a girl in a blue and 
white checked dress; sort of a snappy 
young femme with brown eyes, healthy 
colored cheeks and good curves. 

“Well?” says she. 

“Looking for the landlady, if any,” 
says I. 

“You've found her,” says she. 

“How about two rooms with bath?” 
I asks. 

“Plenty of rooms,” says she, “but no 
bath. There’s a nice pond just down 
the hill, though.” 

“And dinner?” I suggests. 

“Hardly,” says she. “I think I could 
manage supper. You see, I am the 
whole force — cook, waitress, porter, 
chambermaid. There is a good hotel at 
Newport.” 

“Back over that goat trail again!” I 
groans. “I'll see what the Boss thinks. 
Shall I just say you’re the landlady, 
or—” 

“I am Miss Kate Tuttle,” says she. 

“Oh!” says I. “Then you — you’re —” 

“Are you trying to say you have 
heard of me before?” she asks. 

“Blamed if I know what I was going 
to say,” says I. “Skip it. Here’s Mr. 
Insley. Alex., this is Miss Tuttle — Miss 
Kate Tuttle.” And I gives him an el- 
bow prod. 

“Charmed,” says Alex. 
“Would you have been 
without the nudge?” she asks. 

“Why —er—please don’t mind — 
Ah — my secretary,” stammers Alex. 

Miss Tuttle shifts her brown eyes 
from Alex. to me and back again and 
screws up her mouth corners. “If you 
really want to take a chance on staying 
here I think I can —”’ 

“Oh, quite!” says Alex. “After driv- 
ing three hundred miles —”’ 

“Very well,” says she. “I'll get you 
rooms ready, such as they are.” 

And when she’s gone and I’m haul- 
ing out the suitcases I says to Alex.: 
“Not so hatchet faced, what?” 

“For a peasant type, somewhat at- 
tractive,” says he. “Shrewd, too; al- 
ready wondering why I am here. I shall 
have to invent something plausible.” 

“Hop to it, then,” says I. “It’s gonna 
take some doing.” 


charmed 
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“I rather fancy I 
women,” says he. 

“Think of that!” says I. 

And when we finally sit down to a 
meal of canned beans, doughy biscuits, 
weak tea and ginger snaps fresh from 
the package, he tries his stuff. Explains 
how we must have taken the wrong 
turn. 

“I see,” says Miss Kate. “You left the 
state highway for this abandoned road 
in spite of a sign four feet long.” 

“It was a bit stupid,” admits Alex. 
“Lovely place you have here.” 

“If one cares for deserted towns,” 
says she, still watching keen. 

His next play is to let on how he’s 
looking for antiques and asks if there’s 
any old furniture in the house, such as 
desks. 

“Would you be interested in a bon- 
net-topped Governor Winthrop with 
Ogee feet and Sheraton legs?” she asks. 

“Indeed, yes,” says Alex. eager. 

“So would I,” says Miss Kate, her 
eyes twinkly, “but I doubt if one ever 
existed. So you are no more an antique 
collector than you are a stray tourist.” 

Which has Alex. pinking up. “If I 
may say so,” he protests, “I am being 
no more mysterious than you are, Miss 
Tuttle — pretending to run a hotel in 
a deserted town.” 

“But I'm not pretending at all,” says 
she. “This is my home. My folks used 
to manage the Inn, but when they died 

I had to leave college and get a job. I 
became a food demonstrator. But this 
Spring I was laid off for the Summer, so 
I came back up here and opened the 
Inn. Fishing parties sometimes wander 
this way, but I wasn’t looking for a 
mystery man with a secretary.” 

Seeing how Alex. wasn’t getting any- 
where I crashes in and asks: “How did 
they happen to call you Kate?” 

“Why, I was named after my great- 
grandmother,” says she. 

“Who was a Mrs. Kate Tuttle?” I 
goes on. 


manage 








“Not at all,” says she. “She wasn’t 
even a Mrs. — just Kate Briggs.” 

“Oh!” “Excuse it. Didn't 
mean to pry out any fam’ly skeleton.” 

“I don’t mind,” says she, tossing her 
chin. “It’s been trotted out so many 
times. The story is that my erring great- 
grandmother had an affair with a 
stranger from the city. There was a 
daughter, Josephine, who married — 
quite properly and respectably — How- 
ard Tuttle, and they had four chil- 
dren, one of whom was Joseph Tuttle, 
my father. He was storekeeper and 
postmaster here, and when I came 
along they named me Kate. So there 


says I. 
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you are, the short and simple annals of 
the poor.” 

“Interesting,” says Alex. “You — e1 
—haven’t a picture of your great- 
grandmother, have you?”’ 

“A daguerreotype, taken when she 
was a girl,” says Miss Kate. “It is on the 
mantel in my room. I'll get it.” 

And when she brings it Alex. lets 
out: “I say! Jolly good looking.” 

“So they tell me,” says Kate. “Even 
at 50 she was still refusing offers of 
marriage. Anyhow, she was a regular 
person, Kate Briggs was. She managed 
the Inn, made it pay, held up her head, 
and made no excuses to anyone.” 

“But who was the man in the case?” 
I asks. 

“She never told,” says Kate. 

“No one ever found a picture of him 
— in a locket; or any old letters?” sug- 
gests Alex. 

The girl gives him a quizzing glance. 
“Curious you should ask that,” says 
she, “for I did find some letters in an 
old chest in the attic 
from him.” 


— love letters 




















Paul Hawthorne 
Simon Willard took tick tock, 


Put it in a brand new clock. 


Those who bought them in the past 
Now have profits mounting fast. 
F. Wuitinc Hatcu 





“Ah-h-h!” says Alex. “Signed?” 

“Merely initialed — J. I.,”" says she. 

Alex. and I swaps looks. What could 
J. 1. stand for but Joseph Insley? The 
letters he was afraid of had turned up. 
He goes afte: like infielder 
grabbing for a pop fly. 

“Miss Tuttle,” says he, “how much 
will you take for those letters?” 

“What do you mean?” she asks. 

“I'll give you five hundred dollars 
for them,” he blurts out. 

She just stares at him, and I wouldn't 
call it a friendly stare, either. 
“Wrong foot, Alex.,” I whispers. But 


‘em an 


that habit of his of reaching for what 
he wants is too strong. 

“Well?” says he, after a second. “I'll 
double that.” 

“Are you trying to buy Grandmoth- 
er’s love letters?” she demands. “Would 
you sell such things?” 

“I!” says he. “Why, the circum- 
stances are quite different.” 

“Meaning that you wouldn't need to 
and that I can’t afford to refuse?” says 
Miss Kate. “Well, I can’t afford it, but 
I am going to. And I am asking you to 
leave at once.” 

“But misunderstand,” 
splutters Alex. “I am merely —” 

“Being particularly insulting,” she 
breaks in. “I don’t know what it is all 
about, but I am sure you are one of the 


you — you 


most arrogant young snobs I've ever 
met.” 

And believe me there’s lots of snap 
in her brown eyes as she says it. Alex. 
swabs his lips nervous but seems to be 
stopped. So I steps in. 

“Maybe I'd better sketch the plot for 
you, Miss Kate,” says I. “You see, it’s a 
case of in-laws with you two, and you're 
both mixed up with that old affair 
back in ‘58. You're the great-grand- 
daughter of the original Kate; Alex. is 
the adopted son of the old Commo- 
dore’s grandson and has inherited the 
Insley He ran across Kate's 
letters, guessed there were answers 
back which might have been 
saved, and — well, things like that can 
cause trouble. Get it?” 


fortune. 


sent 


“IT am beginning to,” says she. “Mr. 
soyce is afraid I might claim some of 
or blackmail him.” 
“Why,” says I, trying not to look as 


the money 


foolish as I felt, “I didn’t mean to put 
it as bald as that, but 

‘But that’s what it amounts to,” she 
snaps. “I am to be bought off, am I? 
Wait. I will get the letters.” 

She takes a candle, lights it, and 
starts upstairs. 

“You have helped a lot, haven't 


you?” Alex. grumbles at me. 
“Anyhow,” says I, “I never said I 
could manage women.” 
Before we could pass many more 


compliments she is back with a ribbon 
tied package. 
“Here the 
anxious to get,” says she. “And here is 
what I am going to do with them.” 
With that she opens the stove door, 


are letters you are so 


stuffs the packet in, and touches it off 


with the candle flame. 

“Oh, I say!” gasps Alex. 

“And I say —g-e-t o-u-t!” says she, 
low but convincing. 

For a minute we watches the blaze as 











that old time romance goes up in 
smoke. Then all of a sudden Alex. 
makes a quick shift. I must admit too, 
I didn’t think he had it in him. 

“Please, Miss Tuttle,” says he, “let 
me apologize. I've been a thorough 
bounder in this business, as well as a 
bungler. You see, I expected to have 
to deal with quite a different person. 
But you — you are perfectly splendid. 
And you have every right to turn me 
out. Good-bye.” 

She eyes the hand he holds out, half 
turns away, then swings back. “I can’t 
make you drive over that Hill Road at 
night,” says she. “You may stay until 
morning if you like.” 

“That is sporting,” says Alex. 
“Thank you. We will.” 

“Check!” says I. 
stay.” 


“Good and glad to 


Ever try sleeping in the country with 
a lonesome cow crooning the Pasture 
Blues in the next lot? In the morning 
I finds Alex. hasn’t had much sleep, 
but not on account of the cow. He’s 
been thinking over some of the things 
Kate Tuttle said to him. He tells me 
about it as we’re meeting this bowl- 
and-pitcher plumbing for the first 
time. And I gather that Alex. has never 
had anything but soft, cooing words 
from females before. Women must 
have begun giving him the rave when 
he was hours old and kept it up eve 
since. Until he meets Miss Kate, who 
talks to him like he was one of the 
common people. 

“I’ve never met anyone like her,” 
says Alex. 
Not so bad for 
a peasant type, eh? I hope she’s better 
at making coffee than she was with the 
tea, though.” 


“Some girl,” says I. “ 


She wasn’t. But you can forgive a lot 
in a girl with natural wild rose tints in 
her cheeks at 7 a.m. Anyhow, the fried 
eggs wasn’t so bad. 

“You know, Miss Tuttle,” says Alex., 
“I feel mighty cheap about — about 
everything.” 


“So you should,” says she cheerful. 








MARY LYON 


Founder of the 
First Woman's College 


By OLIVE C. ROBINSON 


Mount Holyoke College at South 
Hadley, Massachusetts, celebrates 
this month the centennial of its 
founding as the pioneer college for 
women. Mary Lyon, the young New 
England school mistress who had the 
vision of higher education for her 
sex, was born in Buckland, Massa- 
chusetts, in a typically New Eng- 
land farm home situated on a rugged 
hilltop. No truer or hardier Yankee 
type ever existed than this woman 
who braved even the censure of re- 
ligious publications to accomplish 
her great work. New England re- 
veres her today and places her name 
near the top of its long roster of 
notable forebears. 











“And I almost lost my temper last 
night. But it seems funny this morning, 
our near-family row. I 
some sort of distant relative.” 
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“Oh, quite,” says Alex. “It is a bit 
complicated, but if the Commodore 
had married your great-grandmother 
you would be — ” 

“Well, he didn’t,” says Kate. “He 
forgot — or something. And I have al- 
ways wondered how Kate Briggs took 
it when she found out.” 

“Like a good scout,” says Alex. 
say! I have the very letter she wrote — 
all of her letters to J. I., in fact. Would 
you care to read them?” 

“Yes,” says Kate, “but I have the 
dishes to do first.” 

“May I help?” says Alex. 

I bet it was the first time in his life 
Alexander Insley Boyce ever had a dish 
towel in his hand. Makes a good stab at 
it though, and him and Miss Tuttle 
seem to get a lot of laughs out of their 
kitchen-sink duet. Not being needed, I 
stows our bags in the car and wanders 
down the road a ways. Torchy the tact- 
ful. Me all over. 

An hour later I finds ’em sitting snug 
on the front steps with Alex. gazing 
into them lively brown eyes. When 
they finally break away and Miss Tut- 
tle goes into the house I suggests that 
the luggage is all packed. 

“Luggage?” says Alex. looking 
vague. “Oh, yes! That is, no, no. I 
mean I am not sure when I shall leave. 
Not today, anyway. You see, Kate and I 
have a lot of things to talk over.” 

“Kate, eh?” says I. “But won't you 
be missing that dinner date with youn 
Countess?” 

“Oh, the Countess be blowed!” says 
he. 

“Shake, Alex.,” says I. ‘ 
ing on fast.” 

And when I does get back to the Cor- 
rugated Trust I says to Mr. Robert: 
“You didn’t see Alex. at his best. Hon- 
est, he ain’t so poisonous.” 

“Details, Torchy,” says Mr. Robert. 
“What has he done to merit a good 
mark, and where is he now?” 

“When I left him,” says I, “he was 
still up in the Doughnut Belt, and he 
was fixing to wipe an old blot off the 
family escutcheon.” 


‘You're com- 
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PROGRESS 


ON A SHOESTRING 


A Story of Old-Fashioned Y ankee Courage 


5 AUTUMN we will build 
a house. We haven't any money, nor do 
we know where we will get any. But 
we will build a house. 

That’s about the way we started the 
garage which we are living in. After 
three years it is ours, including the fur- 
niture, the lot, and the lot adjoining. 

In 1933, three years after our mar- 
riage, we bought a 50 by 100 feet lot 
on the outskirts of Manchester, New 
Hampshire, where we dreamed of liv- 
ing some day in a modern home, but 
not a garage. Then on January 15, 
1934, Horace came home to the Bidde- 
ford, Maine, hotel where we were stay- 
ing. 

“Well, it has come,” he announced. 
“I and twenty other linemen have been 
laid off.” 

“Never mind,” I soothed. “We 
would have had to stop traveling some 
day so Robert could go to school.” 

For the next three days Horace 
looked for work in Biddeford, but 
found nothing. We went home to Man- 
chester — and father. But he was al- 
ready housing two sisters in a four- 
room apartment. With Horace, me, 
and two-year-old Robert, we were 
packed like sardines. Right away 
Horace began thinking “house.” 

But to build, one needs money, and 
that lean winter there were few jobs. 
Horace chopped wood in below zero 
weather for small pay and, as tempo- 
rary help, drove a coke truck occa- 
sionally for a coke-gas company. We 
paid board. 

About that time I wrote: 


“Perhaps great coin is not for you and me 
Who from the Little Dipper in the sky 
Draw wine to warm each practicality, 
And dine upon each vision brushing by.” 


I made notes for an article, too 
(which I never wrote): “Keep up hus- 
band’s morale with prettiest clothes, 
best meals possible. Don’t go to work 
unless absolutely necessary, else he'll 
get an inferiority complex. Tell him 
he'll get work if there’s any. We would 
be wealthy if we lost our last penny.” 





By GLADYS VERVILLE DEANE 


One night after Robert had been 
particularly annoying to the older 
folks, Horace and I sat dejectedly on 
the living room divan. 

Horace said, “We 
house!” 

“We can’t even rent one,” I jibed. 

“We have land,” he retorted. “We 
can build a one room cabin as the pio- 
neers did. Remember that family in 
Connecticut?” 

I recalled that neat little garage in 
which a man and his wife and two 
children were living while they earned 
money to build the big house. 

I became interested. “We could set 
it way back on the lot, then 
day... 
“Right,” Horace agreed. “I know 
where there is some reasonable second- 
hand lumber. If we save religiously we 
can buy one or two dollars’ worth a 
week, and Sam says he’ll lend me 
twenty-five dollars, with a year to pay.” 

That evening and many that fol- 
lowed were full of excited plans. We 
decided on a 12 by 18 garage. And I 
became a “house” widow. On Sundays 
and days that he had no job, Horace 
cleared bushes and grass from our lot, 
and at last he laid the sills. By March 
the shell was up. 

Frost lingered late that spring, but 
Horace was too eager to wait. While 
the ground was still hard, he dug to lay 
water pipes, down five feet, out eighty- 
one feet to the road. 

Some of those bitter windy nights, 
huddled against the shell, I watched 
him dig by car lights focused through 
open garage doors. 

Then, when the frame was complete, 
the building inspector informed Hor- 
ace he had built too near the lot line. 
The whole building had to be moved 
six inches! 

By the last of March, work for the 
coke company petered out. Horace 
hunted up prospects whom he might 
teach to drive. He found three —at 
five dollars the course. 

One night he looked up from his ad 
perusing. “I'm going to give selling a 


must build a 


some- 





try,” he said. “I've tried practically 
everything else.” 


He considered furnaces first, then 
vacuum cleaners. 

My diary reads: “I have become in- 
terested in salesmen’s magazines. I am 
the audience for countless salesman- 
ship talks!” 

All day and part of the night Horace 
visited prospects. Alas, he sold no fur- 
naces, but he did sell one vacuum 
cleaner. Sundays he still worked on the 
house. To finish it we had to open a 
charge account—on bluff—with a 
hardware company. 

On May 30, 1934, we moved in. That 
night my father and the aunts visited 
our new home. We hoped they would 
be impressed, for they had thought our 
idea little less than crazy. Horace had 
made a temporary door, and as the 
aunts entered and my father closed the 
door rather hard, it fell off! 

Yet, we considered the one room and 
5 by 8 bathless bathroom ell an achieve- 
ment, for Horace, except for a neigh- 
bor’s help on the chimney, had built it 
all himself. 

Outside, the house was covered with 
roofing paper. We had decided to re- 
move the garage doors and board in the 
front wall. We boasted a front door. 
Our chimney was stone and cement 
halfway, the rest brick. A rough bulk- 
head led to our dugout cellar which 
was for storing vegetables and tools. 

Inside, the house unfinished. 
But we did have a double floor padded 
with cut-up cartons. 

We had bought new a cheap lino- 
leum and two small rugs. At an auction 
we bought two drop-side couches for 
two dollars and, at twenty-five cents 
each, four straight chairs. We painted 
these. Our table, bureau, cast iron par- 
lor stove, rocking chair, and ice chest 
were lent to us. 


was 


In one corner we had a closet cur- 
tained with cretonne. Our pillows and 
couches I covered with the same ma- 
terial. 

One of our few new articles was a 
three-burner kerosene stove. We also 
used kerosene for lighting. 

My sink was iron and second hand, 
bought for a dollar. Horace installed 
the water pipes himself and sunk a 
barrel in the ground for a drain. Above 
the sink were eight shelves. To the 
right of it was a sink board which I cov- 
ered with linoleum. 

Needing a bookcase, I nailed two 
orange crates together, painted them, 
and curtained them with unbleached 
cotton. 

Our bathless bathroom contained a 












chemical toilet, my cedar chest, a medi- 
cine cabinet similar to the bookcase, 
and a shelf for toilet articles. 

Our four windows and glass topped 
door, all second-hand, bore ten-cent 
shades. An aunt kindly donated sec- 
ond-hand curtains, cottage style, for 
the windows. 

The whole building had cost us one 
hundred dollars, forty of which we still 
owed for glass, cement, plumbing, etc., 
and which somehow we had to pay. 

At this time Horace had only a few 
days’ work repairing leaks for the coke- 
gas company. And the furnaces didn’t 
sell, nor the vacuum cleaners. 

My diary: “Well, we are down to 
picking blueberries for a living.” 

At night we picked them over and 
went out and sold them. From the pro- 
ceeds we bought food for the next day. 

Never before had I known such 
penury, but there were compensations. 
I wrote: 

“A big house often entertains a king. 
A little house seems always taking wing, 
As if Pegasus, hiding in the shed, 
Might any moment heavenly pinions 
spread.” 

Horace had plowed half our lot and 
planted it. Neighbors gave me bulbs 
and seeds, and for the first time in my 
life I had a flower box and a flower 
garden. Robert, new to the joy of fields, 
explored the neighboring ones and 
brought me daily bouquets. I wrote: 

“T never thought wild asters clad 
In royal purple gowns, 
Or goldenrod, so common, had 
The gold of kingly crowns.” 

These new discoveries compensated 
somewhat for the ants that visited me, 
for the endless tub washings I did, and 
for the baths that had to be taken in 
that same tub. 

Late in August Horace answered an 
ad and once more he started ringing 
doorbells. And at last he sold! We paid 
the accumulated grocery and milk 
bills, and a little on the hardware bill. 
Occasionally we had roast instead of 
hamburg. 

Horace still worked in the garden 
whenever possible. And that autumn 
we had our first harvest. I learned to 
put up string beans, cucumber pickles, 
and tomatoes. The carrots, potatoes, 
turnips, and onions we stored away. 

In October the coke company called 
and Horace answered. He covered his 
selling route evenings. 

At length it was December. We were 
surrounded by fields. When the wind 
blew our fire burned and we were 
warm, but in cold, still weather we 
shivered. Dismayed, we discovered our 





chimney was too low, the draft too 
weak. 

About that time Robert was stricken 
with bronchitis and I went to bed with 
a heavy cold. Shortly after, Horace fol- 
lowed suit. Being not so ill, I got up, 
but Horace was frenzied because 
emptying the chemical toilet might 


WERE REZRZRARARE 
COUNTRY WIVES 


By TristRAM LIVINGSTONE 


They know 

This is so, 

When they sit 

By the fire and knit: 

That the thread, 

Needle-led, 

Can be broken 

As a token 

Of the shortness of their lives — 
This is known to country wives. 


They know 

This is so: 

Hard use of what they knit 

May honor, but never ruin it. 

Some thread will be 

When they rise to see 

The pomp of Judgment Day. 

But they never say 

People have shorter lives 

Than things — even country wives. 


They know 

This is so: 

That upon an alien hill, 

In the evenings long and still, 

Lingers the scent of mouldering wood. 
There one day three crosses stood, 
And were ended three short lives — 
This is known to country wives. 
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necessarily fall to me. When our water 
pipes froze and the meter burst, we 
decided to take a heated apartment for 
the rest of the winter. 

So, with a sneaking feeling that we 
were quitting, we departed. 

For three months we lived in a two- 
room apartment with bath and paid 
rent. Horace drove the coke truck and 
visited salesmen’s meetings. I visited 
the doctor. My diary: “A sister for Rob- 
ert is expected in August.” 

When April came my nostrils quiv- 
ered. Standing on our porch with its 
view of clothes reels, gasoline stations, 
and bare streets, I yearned for the smell 
of fresh dirt and green grass. 

Horace nodded thoughtfully. “But 
there will be four of us soon. We can’t 


all sleep in one room. We must have 
more space. I don’t want to borrow 
more money.” But he found that he 
could obtain a small amount of lumber 
by paying three dollars a month. Im- 
mediately we decided on an 8 by 10 ell 
to be added to the side of our garage. 

On Sundays and days that he had no 
work Horace erected the ell. He also 
bought wall board for the main room 
from the same company. It was a great 
improvement. 

By the end of April the coke job 
once more gave out completely and we 
moved back to our small house. 

Again we planted the garden, and as 
the vegetables matured I canned more 
of them. 

Someone gave me morning glory 
seeds. Soon our front wall was “covered 
with glory.” 

That summer Horace sold, but the 
local manager was having financial 
difficulties. It was hard to get stock. 
Our bill paying languished. Our old 
car, too, began to sputter, and because 
Horace needed transportation to cover 
his route he turned in the car for a 
later second-hand model. We acquired 
another bill. 

At this time several of our acquaint- 
ances urged us to ask for direct relief or 
work relief. Many of them had. But 
Horace doggedly refused. 

“Not as long as my health holds 
out,” he said. 

We had decided early that to make 
progress on our bills we would need to 
stay through the coming winter. To- 
ward that end we gambled — and 
bought shingles. When the house was 
covered, Horace obtained free some 
old crank case oil from a garage and 
stained the shingles. 

On August 17th, a month or so after 
Robert turned four, I presented him 
with brother Lawrence. I remained 
only ten days in the hospital, but the 
bill, including the doctor's, was one 
hundred dollars. 

When I reached home, much to my 
joy I found that electric lights had 
been installed and a small shed added 
to the ell to take care of the carriage 
which had been Robert's and the coke 
bin we would need. More bills, but my 
joy in the lights could not be damp- 
ened. 

In September my father gave us his 
kitchen range, as his apartment was 
heated. We returned the parlor stove 
that had been lent to us. That Thanks- 
giving we had nine for dinner, my 
father, the aunts, an uncle, Horace’s 
father, and his younger brother. With 
the aid of a card table pushed up to my 
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breakfast table, we all sat down at one 
time. 

A windfall occurred that day. The 
uncle, approving the wallboard, in- 
sisted on donating ten dollars to finish 
our ceiling in the same manner. Imme- 
diately we set about doing so. 

Then we considered the chimney, 
and with my father’s help bricked it 
higher. At once the draft became 
better. 

When cold winds blew we banked 
the house high with dirt and covered 
the bulkhead with roofing paper. 
Windows we stufied with cloth strips. 

That winter there was much snow. 
The thermometer went down to seven- 
teen below zero and for nearly two 
months never rose to forty. I could not 
see out of my frost covered windows 
for days at a time. 

Fortunately the baby was in his crib 
most of the time, for the floors, in spite 
of our precautions, were cold. We kept 
the bathroom door shut. Behind it ou 
wash cloths froze to their rack. 

The water pipes did not freeze, for 
each night and many days we let the 
faucet drip. 

Days were comparatively warm, but 
at night the banked fire oecasionally 
went out. Almost every morning on 
awakening we saw our breaths. But we 
had few colds and the baby had none. 
I took him out religiously for a short 
while each day. 

Robert and I experienced a new joy 
that winter. We learned to feed the 
birds. 

So, till March, we piled on sweaters, 
toasted our feet in the oven, and wished 
half-heartedly for spring. Horace was 
working, and paradoxically, when we 
were most uncomfortable, we had the 
most money. 

Snow melted early that year of 
floods. Luckily we were three miles 
from the raging Merrimack and ow 
home was not ruined. 


September 1934 
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That was the first spring I had seen 
from its beginning away from pave- 
ments and city blocks. Robert brought 
me pussy willows, and he and I spent 
many moments at our windows watch- 
ing strange bright birds that splashed 
in garden puddles. 

Early that spring a friend, moving 
to New York, sold us an ice chest, a 
bureau, two chairs, and a china closet 
for a small sum, adding that we might 
pay as we could. We returned all our 
borrowed furniture and felt that at last 
we would own all we needed. 

Through March and April Horace 
worked for the coke-gas company on 
flood damage repairs. We saved like 
mad, paying on electric, tax, water, in- 
surance, hospital, doctor, and lumber 
bills. 

Then an occurrence startled us. Two 
houses went up near us. The city had 
began to grow our way. We had fondly 
imagined we would always be sur- 
rounded with fields for the children. 

We looked at each other. 

“Won't it be awful,” I said, “to lose 
the fields!” 

Horace was practical. “Well, why 
not buy one?” 

I gasped. All our bills were not paid. 
But we had twenty-five dollars in the 
bank which we had saved during the 
winter for emergencies. 

“I’m game,” I answered. 

We bargained for the lot next to 
ours, twenty-five dollars down, seventy- 
five to be paid in a year. 

About this time Horace accidently 
put his fist through a pane of glass in 
our front door and cut a tendon. The 
doctor forbade him to work. When the 
hand was well, there was no more work 
with the coke-gas company. 

Once more we depended on the for- 
tunes of selling. The local managet 
failed altogether and Horace was in- 
structed to order his goods direct from 
the company. Freed from the man 


ager’s worries, he quickened his stride 
and brought in sale after sale. He sold 
till nine and ten every evening, as it 
was then that the working people were 
home. 

He worked in the garden, too, and 
for the gas company at intervals. Profit- 
ing by all we had learned the previous 
year, we put up more vegetables and 
fruits, beautified our lot with trees and 
flowers. And Horace put up a swing 
for Robert. 

People said we were foolish to work 
so hard, not to go on relief, but by now 
it was a game with us to keep abreast 
of bills and hard luck. 

There is not much more to tell ex- 
cept that we stayed again last winter 
and fought colds, bronchitis, and the 
measles, and gradually paid more on 
the bills. This spring we acquired the 
second lot. 

Now the coke-gas company has gone 
on water gas. There will be no more 
coke to deliver. Only the selling is left 
us with a day now and then on gas 
leaks. 

Even the selling almost failed us this 
spring when a “Druggist Bill” in state 
legislature recommended that all di- 
rect salesmen pay a license fee of $250 
and prohibited the sale of certain 
patent medicines, toilet preparations, 
etc., except in drug stores. It almost 
passed — but didn’t. 

So we are sticking to selling that has 
always brought us through. 

Now our apprehensions have proven 
well founded. Houses are going up all 
around us, nice houses. Our place is 
not large enough for birthday parties, 
for crowds of boys and girls. Robert is 
going to school. We cannot let him 
live in the only “shanty” on a residen- 
tial street. Somehow we must build a 
house —a regular house. May it hold 
as much of planning and adventure as 
has the little house that was meant to 


be a garage. 
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WHO’S WHO IN CONISTON 


ss by Winston 
Churchill was published in 1906. It 
created quite a stir at the time among 
those who saw, or thought they saw, 
where they, themselves, or some of 
their friends were being maligned. It 
prompted not a few to impulsive ac- 
tion. They wrote letters about it to 
their editor; they published pam- 
phlets; they contemplated public 
denial. And there the matter ended. 
Coniston was, and still is, a favorite — 
exonerated by the reading public. 

Now thirty or more years later, as 
the Churchill books take their place in 
lasting American literature, much as 
the weighty though far less readable 
tomes of one Mr. Dickens have done 
elsewhere, it becomes our fascinating 
duty to discover if we can what about 
them is truth, and what is fiction. 

What in particular about Coniston? 
Was, as one pamphlet claimed, “Jethro 
Bass Unreal’’? 

It is safer and far more accurate to 
put it as Mr. Churchill recently did to 
the writer, that “no man who has any 
regard for truth will say that characters 
in a novel represent persons who have 
lived.” 

There we might better let the sub- 
ject rest. And indeed we would if it 
were not for the fact that as long as 
men read the Churchill books just so 
long will they tell themselves that these 
characters are too true not to have been 
drawn from life. 

During the time Winston Churchill 
was in the New Hampshire Legislature 
he heard anecdotes about Ruel Dur- 
kee, one-time political boss of the 
state. When he went home, he con- 
structed a character from these stories 
much, he says, as the scientist takes a 
few bones and builds up a mastodon. 

Various theories have been projected 
as to where Winston Churchill got the 
name Jethro Bass, and how it was sug- 
gested by Ruel Durkee. In reading the 


Editor’s Note: Coniston and Mr. Crewe’s Ca- 
reer by Winston Churchill have long been 
controversial books with respect to the sup- 
posed or suspected identity of the characters 
drawn therein. Mr. Pitt, over a long period of 
time, through interviews, research, old letters, 
and even conferences with Mr. Churchill, 
himself, brings to light herein much of which 
has heretofore been but conjecture. His ar- 
ticle on Mr. Crewe’s Career will appear in 
January. 


By WILLIAM PITT 


Exodus of the Children of Israel we 
discover that Moses was the son-in-law 
of a Midian priest, by name Reuel, 
sometimes called Jethro. But Winston 
Churchill says he did not know of this 
when he wrote Coniston. Also the 
name Bass to many readers has a pe- 
culiar significance. Bass are pretty 
familiar to New England sportsmen, 
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Early picture of Winston Churchill, author of 
“Coniston”? and “* Mr. Crewe’s Career” 


and after all, aren’t they big fish in 
little puddles? But apparently that has 
nothing to do with it. 

In naming this character the author 
says he hunted around for something 
rugged and Scotch-Irish. On the mar- 
ket was a comparatively familiar prod- 
uct, Durkee’s Salad Dressing. Durkee 
... Durkee . . . Durkee’s Salad Dress- 
ing . . . what did that suggest? Well, 
for one thing it suggested Bass or Bass’s 
Ale. That was rugged enough as men 
of the times will testify. The name 
Jethro completed the connotation. 

Ruel Durkee died in 1885. At that 
time Winston Churchill was a boy of 
about fourteen living in St. Louis and 
had never seen him. However, from 
the stories which he heard many years 
later he was able to create a reproduc- 
tion so true to the original dictator that 
his book was considered by many to be 
an out and out biography. Over and 
over again the author has had to deny 





this — much as he has certain other 
beliefs which the people of St. Louis 
entertained toward a previous work 
called The Crisis. Mr. Crewe’s Career, 
which we shall discuss eventually, 
shared the same fate. 

Ruel Durkee came from Croydon, a 
little town north of Newport, New 
Hampshire. He was born on July 4, 
1809. He was a tanner’s son, and had 
many of the traits which Mr. Churchill 
ascribes to Jethro Bass; most of them, 
as a matter of fact. He was thrifty and 
had a good measure of the Scotch-Irish 
ability for putting over a deal. He 
drove to Boston often to sell leather, 
and he accumulated a fortune ...a 
fortune, that is, for a town like Croy- 
don. 

On one of these trips he went into a 
jewelry store. His peculiar style of 
dress, so well described in Coniston, 
brought a laugh from the clerks. It 
was probably a dull day and they took 
the opportunity to liven things up a 
bit. Seeing that something was coming, 
Durkee played up the part of a country 
“jake,” and bawled out that his mother 
had given him three dollars to buy a 
watch. A clerk winked to the others, 
and took down the finest gold watch 
and chain in stock. The price was 
about sixty or seventy dollars. 

“Is this the best one you have?” de- 
manded Durkee. 

The clerk replied that it was. 

“T'll take it,” he snapped, and shoved 
the timepiece into his pocket, at the 
same time tossing three dollars across 
the counter. 

It didn’t take the clerk long to real- 
ize that he had got himself into some- 
thing. Consternation reigned as first 
one employee after another tried to 
persuade this stubborn rube to give the 
thing back. But Durkee was grim about 
parting with any such treasure. 

So the story goes, they locked the 
door, and called the manager. Now the 
manager's estimate of this reedy New 
Hampshire youngster was quite differ- 
ent from that shared by his assistants. 
Presumably he saw a good deal that 
they had missed. In as tactful a manner 
as possible he pointed out that there 
had been a mistake ...a mistake 
that was entirely their own. If the 
young man would give up the gold 
watch peaceably, he said, he could 
have his choice from the best silver 
ones they had. Durkee made his selec- 
tion and to the day he died carried a 
twenty-dollar silver watch that had 
cost him just three dollars. This is un- 
questionably the source of Coniston’s 
well-known locket story. 
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The writer is indebted to Eugene 
Kennerson of Concord, New Hamp- 
shire, now in his eighty-fifth year, for 
an estimate of Ruel Durkee’s impor- 
tance in Croydon. When nine years of 
age, Kennerson went to live with the 
Durkees, and was brought up in the 
old wood-colored house which. still 
stands on a knoll to the left as you enter 
the town. 

According to Kennerson, Durkee 
was quite young when he first became 
selectman, and he had mortgages “on 
half of the town.” There were ten or 
twelve loans on property which Ken- 
nerson could name off-hand. Undoubt- 
edly there were more. Durkee owned 
several farms outright, and in addition 
“any number” of small patches; cooper 
lots of about eight acres. He employed 
seven or eight men regularly to do the 
farming throughout the summer, and 
he often wintered as many as a hun- 
dred head of cattle. He seldom fore- 
closed on a mortgage. In 1862 his barn 
burned and he lost two fine horses. It 
was Kennerson’s opinion that Durkee 
knew “who was responsible” though he 
never did anything about it. The im- 
plication is that it was the outgrowth 
of a political feud. 

Kennerson says that in the evening 
after supper Ruel Durkee often took 
him into his confidence, and told how 
he had bought this vote or that one 
during the day. The usual price was 
five dollars. 

Comparing the evidence of all avail- 
able sources at the present time (and 
there are still many) we are able to 
conclude that the story of Jethro Bass 
and the real life story of Ruel Durkee 
are almost identical, and differ only as 
the author found it best for fictional 
purposes to make them do so. 

Apparently Ruel Durkee was neve1 
in love with anyone but the berib- 
boned Polly, if indeed he could be said 
to have been in love with her 
Polly, for whom he built a room in the 
house especially to hold the countless 
gaudy dresses he had bought her. The 
same Polly who, barefoot, sat quietly 
spinning in the attic when Durkee 
stamped up the stairs and announced 
that if she wanted to marry him, she'd 
better hurry up; the preacher was wait- 
ing in the parlor. A swarthy and bovine 
Polly who, it is said, had so little mind 
she couldn't stay awake when he read 
to her. 

We know very little of Polly; nor is 
it necessary that we should know any 
more. She died six months after her 
husband, and when the estate was 
settled, it was found that Durkee had 


left not more than six thousand dollars, 
most of which was in a dwelling and 
some acreage. Evidently Ruel Durkee 
owed Senator William E. Chandler a 
thousand dollars, for we find among 
the Chandler papers a letter from 
Polly asking that the note “be for- 
given.” 

Before he died John W. McCrillis, 
clerk of the superior court in Sullivan 
County, N. H., told the writer that 
Durkee was supposed to have been a 
man of considerable wealth, but in 
some way “became obligated by reason 
of certain contracts of the firm of Wal- 
lace L. Dow & Co. of Newport,” who 
he says built some of the St. Paul’s 
School buildings and the New Hamp- 
shire state prison. It was Mr. McCrillis’ 
belief that the “obligations” reduced 
the estate. 

Ruel Durkee was said to be a bitter 
political enemy. Not infrequently was 
he heard to remind some chief execu- 
tive, “remember who made you gov- 
ernor.” It was also said by one who 
undoubtedly knew, “If not a man of 
wide influence, he was widely feared 
for what he might do.” One of his favor- 
ite statements was, “If he is honest, 
he'll stay bought” (referring, of course, 
to some politicians who had been paid 
off) ... all of which pretty much 
clinches Winston Churchill's charac- 
terization in Jethro Bass. 

Before we go any farther we shall 
have to take up the subject of names; 
particularly as regards towns and cities 
in which the events of Coniston take 


place. There is no doubt whatever that 
Coniston is used in place of Croydon. 
That Newport is described as Bramp- 
ton is quite as much of a certainty. You 
may still drive down Newport's main 
street and see a sign on an old red mill 
which says that this is the Brampton 
Woolen Company. Croydon Mountain 
is referred to as Coniston Mountain, 
and there should be no difficulty in as- 
sociating Farewell Mountain with the 
noble Ascutney at Windsor, Vermont. 

The Throne Room of the Pelican 
House is, of course, the well-remem- 
bered “throne room” in the Eagle 
Hotel at Concord. We can be fairly cer- 
tain that the author had Claremont in 
mind when he wrote of Harwich, and 
that Clovelly is the highly musical sub- 
stitute for Cornish where Mr. Church- 
ill himself had his home. 

The name Clovelly conjures up two 
distinct characters, Heth Sutton and 
Bijah Bixby; the former very likely a 
composite of many figures whom Win- 
ston Churchill knew in New Hamp 
shire politics. 

Bijah is quite another person. The 
author explains, “of all the lieutenants 
in the state his manners bore the closest 
resemblance to those of Jethro Bass.” 

Now no more illusive figure could 
be found in New Hampshire records 
than Sylvanus Bryant of Cornish. 
“Vene,” as he was commonly called, 
was well known during his time, but 
no one seems to have written very 
much about him. It is fairly certain 
that he and Ruel Durkee were closely 
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associated, and some have said that he 
did his best to imitate Durkee in politi- 
cal strategy. 

Leon B. Richardson of Dartmouth 
College, now working on biographical 
material relating to Senator Chandler, 
has told the writer that in Chandler's 
campaigns for the Senate he was con- 
tinually being approached by Bryant 
for the use of his (Bryant's) “influ- 
ence,” and for the “support” which he 
claimed he could swing over in Chan- 
dler’s favor. Mr. Churchill says that 
“Vene” Bryant came to him repeated- 
ly, demanding money for “what he 
could do.” 

According to Mr. Richardson, at the 
time Coniston created its greatest 
furore, he happened to go to Cornish, 
and more or less by accident met 
“Vene” Bryant. Learning that Rich- 
ardson was a college instructor, “Vene”’ 
attempted genially to lower himself, 
and mentioned that a “lit’ry feller” 
lived in Cornish. 

“Upon my non-committal reply,” 
Mr. Richardson says, “he gave me in- 
formation, not all of it accurate or 
flattering about Winston Churchill. 
Finally, after some hesitation, he said, 
‘He’s wrote ‘nother book now.’ 

‘It’s a ‘nawful mean book’.” 

The “’nother book” undoubtedly 
referred to Mr. Crewe’s Career, but the 
reference may in a way indicate what 
“Vene” thought about Coniston, which 
came before. We can only guess 
whether he thought he saw himself in 
either one of them. 

“Because a Mr. Dexter Richards 
lived in Newport, owned mills, and 
had iron dogs in his yard,” said Mr. 
Churchill not long ago, “this does not 
mean that I put Mr. Richards into a 
book. I did not know him anyway.” 

Many people have likened the char- 
acter of Isaac Worthington to Dexter 
Richards. Mr. Richards did own the 
Newport woolen mills. He did give the 
Richards Free Library. It is said by 
some that he did invest heavily in New 
Hampshire railroads, and that he was 
one of the projectors of the Concord- 
Claremont road which runs through 
Newport. But there the similarity 
seems to end, at least so far as we are 
able to discover. 

All fiction is to a certain extent based 
on fact, but usually only so far as fact 
gives a visual model which may be 
copied. A painter adapts the figure be- 
fore him to the needs and demands of 
his picture, but it is not necessarily a 
portrait. At such times he does not 
seek to reproduce the model as an indi- 
vidual. We are inclined to believe that 


such is Dexter Richards’ connection 
with Coniston. All unknowingly he 
modeled for an expert word painter; 
lent his circumstances and position 
without surrendering all of his per- 
sonal traits. 

“Dex Richards was a fine man,” he 
says, “and so far as I knew he was never 
against Ruel.” 
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TRANSPLANTING 


By E. Harriet DoNLEvy 


We left New England many years ago, 

And came to live and build on mid-West 
land; 

I planted lilacs in a hedge below 

The shed; they blossomed purple against 
sand. 


I brought my braided mats and pewter 
ware, 

A Pilgrim warming pan, and feather bed, 

My highboy, Sandwich glass, and Win- 
throp chair; 

My recipe for succotash and bread. 


I had baked beans for supper Saturday, 

And put white shells about the garden 
walk; 

We never lost our clipped New England 
way 

Of answering direct to neighbor’s talk. 

Here in the sandy country, I remember 
woods 

Of lady slippers, sweeter than this sage; 

New England isn’t place, or neighbor- 
hood — 

It’s part of coursing blood, and heritage. 
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“IT remember he came to Ruel one 
day and told him he was ready to fail 
up. He said he had a lot of flannel and 
wool on his hands in the mill; that 
wool had dropped to seventeen cents a 
pound and flannel to very little more. 
The creditors were calling on him for 
payment, and he wondered if there was 
anything Ruel could do to save him. 

“Ruel replied that he would see 
these creditors, and ask them to hold 
off, for, he said, ‘we are going to have a 
war’ (Kennerson does not know where 
Durkee got his advance information). 
Then the Civil War came. Flannel 
went up to around a dollar a yard and 
wool to a dollar a pound. I think that 
was when Dexter Richards made a lot 
of his money.” 

The love story of Coniston is old- 
fashioned and very pleasing in its sim- 
plicity. To be sure, according to stand- 


ards of the day in which the book was 
written, the author was compelled to 
make Cynthia and Bob Worthington 
in part paragons of youthful virtue. 
But readers of the early nineteen hun- 
dreds would have stood for nothing 
else. It is evident that Cynthia and 
Bob were pure inventions. The Dur- 
kees had no children of their own. 
Beside Eugene Kennerson, they 
brought up two nephews, Oscar and 
Ruel Hall; there were no girls. Then 
too, neither Seth nor Will Richards, 
sons of Dexter Richards, appears to 
answer the description of Bob Worth- 
ington. Mr. Churchill says that Wil- 
liam Wetherell, Cynthia’s father, who 
kept the store and wrote letters to the 
Newcastle Guardian, was entirely fic- 
titious. 

However, in thinking of Cynthia our 
interest suddenly focuses on one whom, 
it may be assumed, Winston Churchill 
made every attempt to portray accu- 
rately. She is Lucretia Penniman. 

During the 1830's Sarah Josepha 
Hale began to win her spurs as the first 
“Lady Editor.” It was the time of dame 
schools and a period when the average 
woman who worked for a living re- 
ceived ten cents a day, and was glad to 
get it; ten cents which belonged by law 
not alone to her, but to her husband as 
well, and, legally, must be applied to 
his personal debts, should he have any; 
a day when even the most advanced 
thinkers hesitated to talk very much 
about woman suffrage. Women were 
said to have no rights, and certainly 
they had very little formal education. 

Now Sarah Hale was a very sick lady 
when she lived in Newport, New 
Hampshire. So sick that the doctors, as 
we used to say with a touch of melo- 
drama, “had given her up.” The 
neighbors mourned; there was no hope 
for Sarah. Realizing the condition, she 
and her husband took what money 
they could scrape together, and went 
on a camping trip in the mountains. 
Perhaps the air might do for her what 
tonics and drugs would not. 

Then quite unexpectedly she was 
back again, and well on the way to re- 
covery. Under the circumstances it 
might seem that, miraculously, her 
path had crossed that of some mystic 
nymph who touched her with the wand 
of physical salvation. Evidently such 
was not the case. When in later years 
she was asked to explain the miracle, 
she declared that on her trip she had 
made a new woman of herself by eating 
grapes. 

We cannot afford to take too humor- 
ous an attitude toward Mrs. Hale. She 
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was an important woman. She was a 
leader in a time when woman's place 
was to be led. 

Soon after she returned from the 
mountains her husband died, and she 
was left with small children to support. 
What could she do? She had some 
small amount of education, picked up 
to be sure in the course of her hus- 
band’s studies. Hadn’t they sat to- 
gether evenings over the classics and 
hadn’t she tried her hand on occasion 
at writing verse? (One of these attempts 
was a few lines later ascribed to every- 
one under the sun, and claimed by not 
a few “poets” of the day.) 

The problem of finding work must 
have given her great concern. We can’t 
see such a woman as Mrs. Hale scrub- 
bing floors, though she would have 
done so if necessary. She must have 
arrived at a decision, for she went to 
Boston, where soon an even greate1 
miracle than the grape-cure took place. 
She became the editor of a magazine. 

Heretofore such a thing had been 
unheard of. A mere woman in so re- 
sponsible a position! But Sarah Hale 
was no mere woman as horse-drawn 
America was about to find out. In a 
literary style, which today smacks of 
gilded coalhods and gingerbread cha- 
teaux, she launched an editorial cru- 
sade for the betterment of womankind. 
In a few short years she became a force 
to be reckoned with. 

A certain dapper little gentleman, 
by name Louis Godey, was not the 
least of those who perceived Mrs. 
Hale’s incipient leadership. At the 
moment he was trying to put across a 
magazine of his own which he called 
Godey’s Ladies’ Book, and he knew 
that the Ladies’ Book would never 
prosper according to the magnitude of 
his dreams without Sarah Hale. 

So Louis Godey went after her, and 
we soon find the editor’s chair occupied 
by the lady from Newport. She con- 
tinued to be the editor until she was 
eighty-nine. 

Few people have ever matched Mrs. 
Hale for sheer vitality, and no editor 
before or since has instituted so great 
a list of lasting improvements and re- 
forms. 

She crusaded for elementary educa- 
tion for girls as well as boys. She con- 
tinually hammered away in the Ladies’ 
Book for higher forms of education for 
women. It was through her influence 
that we finally had Thanksgiving as a 
national holiday. 

Mrs. Hale helped to organize Vassar 
College. She was the first to advocate 
women teachers in the public schools. 
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She coined the term “domestic sci- 
ence,” and she made the mention of 
undergarments less embarrassing for 
ladies by suggesting that henceforth 
they be called “lingerie.” 

The Lady Editor, as she signed her- 
self, started the first day-nursery where 
working women could take their chil- 
dren. She advocated public _play- 
grounds; she urged that all women 
learn to swim, and she established the 
first Sailor’s Home (there’s no connec- 
tion that we know of between the two). 

The Lady Editor sent out the first 
women medical missionaries; she led 
the campaign to finish what was a half- 
completed “folly,” Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment. It was the influence of her edi- 
torials which gave us Mount Vernon as 
a national shrine. 

Sarah Josepha Hale was friend of all 
the great and near-great in the land, 
but she will be remembered best for 
those few verses penned in Newport, 
New Hampshire: 


Mary had a little lamb, 

His fleece was white as snow; 
And everywhere that Mary went 
The lamb was sure togo .. . etc. 


Here indeed is the model for Lu- 
cretia Penniman. Though Lucretia, as 
readers will remember, was a spinster, 
she was also a conqueror, cast in the 
same mould as the very real Mrs. Hale. 

If we had been men of public affairs 
in New Hampshire thirty years ago un- 


doubtedly many other characters in 
Coniston would have seemed reminis- 
cent. We would have seen in Alex- 
ander Duncan much that we thought 
we knew in Benjamin Kimball, presi- 
dent of the Concord Railroad. Resi- 
dents of Concord still point to his 
home (now the Masonic Hall) as the 
Duncan mansion. Our neighbors 
might have told us that they thought 
Al W. Sulloway was the pattern for 
Lovejoy, president of the Northwest- 
ern, and that a certain Mr. Tower 
fitted Stephen Merrill, president of the 
Grand Gulf and Northern. But all this 
would have been pure speculation. 

If we had visited Croyden regularly 
(and at that time there was no political 
reason whatever for our doing so, since 
Ruel Durkee had been dead these 
many years) we might have met men 
who in type were not unlike Ephraim 
Prescott or Jake Wheeler and Sam 
Price. But it is doubtful that any of 
these men appeared in whole, or per- 
haps even in part in Coniston. 

Eugene Kennerson has never read 
Mr. Churchill's book. It is therefore a 
coincidence that as we think of Priest 
Ware, without any prompting what- 
ever, he should speak of an old 
time clergyman who was called Priest 
Haven. Kennerson never saw him, but 
there are several alive today who will 
back up his story that there was such 
a person. 


(Continued on page 33) 





The Throne Room in the Eagle Hotel at Concord 








EASY DOES IT 


The way of a man with his housekeeper. 


Asus his Cousin Nell died, 
Bill Sherman had his share of house- 
keepers. All women. And he'd been 
waiting, looking them all over, because 
he wanted to be sure he was right. It 
didn’t pay a man to be in a hurry about 
a serious thing like marriage. Easy does 
it. Besides, he was more particular than 
most men. Still, he was easy to please 
as long as he got his right-out-of-the- 
kettle doughnuts for breakfast and a 
fresh pie every day. 

Cousin Nell had been keeping house 
for him for twenty years; ever since his 
mother died, in fact. When Nell was 
sick he used to have a woman in to do 
for her and she stayed on after poor 
Nell had been put away. But he had to 
let the Widow Jones go at last. He was 
sorry, because she was a good woman 
and a fine cook. But she had long hair 
wrapped around her head and stuck 
full of bone hairpins. And when she 
was making up his bed, some of those 
hairpins would fall out and get cov- 
ered up in the sheets. Bill didn’t say 
she did it on purpose, but when he put 
his feet down at night they’d come up 
against those hairpins. So he had to let 
her go. 

Bill had widow women mostly for 
housekeepers because the old maids 
didn’t know whether it would look 
just right. But Miss Perkins didn’t feel 
that way about it. She said that as long 
as they behaved all right in the sight 
of God they didn’t have to worry. But 
Lizzie Perkins walked in her sleep. Not 
at first she didn’t. But after she’d been 
there almost a year Bill woke up one 
night and heard something in the hall. 
He went out to look around and there 
was Lizzie Perkins in her nightgown. 
She had her hands stuck out in front 
of her, and with her eyes wide open, 
she came at him. Bill was scared and 
went back in his room and shut his 
door. Then he thought — what if she 
should do herself harm? So he hitched 
on his pants and went out and took 
her hand and led her back into the 
room and pushed her onto the bed. 

Two or three nights later she did the 
same thing. This time Bill didn’t put 
on his pants because she hadn't waked 
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up the first night and he thought she 
wouldn't do it this time. But she did. 
Soon as he had set her on the bed she 
woke up and she looked up at him and 
said, “Why, Bill!” He cleared out fast. 
The next morning she gave him jam- 
filled pies for breakfast. She didn’t say 
anything, and neither did he. He 
thought she had forgotten about it 
perhaps. But all day long she acted as 
though she was getting up her spunk 








to speak. So he spoke first. “Lizzie,” he 
said. “You'd better go see Doc Hale. I 
think you’ve got something the matter 
with your nervous system. You've been 
walking in your sleep.” 

Well, she started to cry. But she 
would not go to the doctor. ‘There was 
nothing the matter with her. She had 
never walked in her sleep in her life, 
and he was a cruel beast. Well, of 
course he knew better, but he couldn’t 
persuade her to believe that. She said 
if he ever told anyone such stories 
about her, she’d never forgive him. 
Well, she stayed on a couple more 
months and never did sleep-walk again. 
But she was so cranky he couldn't 
stand it, so he had to let her go. She 
had whiskers in her neck wrinkles any- 
how, Bill said, and he said to himself 
— easy does it, Bill, you can do better 
than Liz. 

Now Bill was getting along in years, 
and it seemed to him that perhaps a 
young face around the house would 
cheer him up. So after Lizzie left, Bob 
Tyrall’s oldest girl came in to do for 
him. He asked Bob if he thought it 
would look all right — he didn’t want 
to harm a girl’s good name. Bob 
choked up — he’s got an all year cough 
—and said he guessed it was okay. 
Eleanor had pretty brown bobbed hair 
and she was a good cook like her 
mother. She slept in the big square 
front room, and the way she fixed up 
that room was cute. There was a long- 
legged doll on the bed, and a blue satin 
rose that she said she put her pajamas 
in, and around the mirror she had pic- 
tures and dance invitations and the 
like. She even prettied up the parlor 
and left it open all the time. And Bill 
even sat in there himself when she and 
the boys weren't using it. But Eleanor 
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Do Trees Commit Suicide? 


Thousands and thousands of shade trees die each year. Why? No 
insects present, no fungus, certainly no insufficiency of food, air, or water. 


It is true that certain trees, particularly maples, choke themselves to 
death with their own roots. A normal tree has a well-rounded trunk with 
buttress roots spoking from the “hub” of the tree. A tree contemplating 
suicide is apt to be stag-headed with its base depressed — that is, the 
tree is no larger at the ground than at a foot above the ground. 

Take a tree which has been poorly planted: in its early life one of the 
large roots follows along the outer bark just below the soil line and yearly 
increases in size. The tree’s diameter yearly increases as well. The time 
will come when the pressure of the root against the trunk becomes so 
great that the sap flow is restricted, and gradually cut off. Occasionally 
a boulder may be the cause of this strangulation. 
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hardly lasted the summer out. She was 
a good girl, but the crowd she went 
with were always on the go. Dances 
and movies, dances and movies. And 
bathing suits always drying out some- 
where. She had a rubber suit she told 
Bill that took twenty minutes to get 
into. Sometimes if she’d just come in 
from the pond she'd get his supper 
without changing from that rubber 
suit. He liked to see her. But she called 
him “Pop.” 

It was a long winter after Eleanor 
left, especially with Ruth Barker across 
the table. Bill was beginning to think 
he never would get married. While his 
mother lived, he hadn't been free to go 
courting and then she arranged to have 
Cousin Nell keep house for him after 
she was gone. He knew his mother 
wanted him to marry Nell, but he 
couldn't see it that way. She was older 
than he was and mortal homely, and 
he wasn’t in any hurry anyhow, and so 
he went easy. 

And at last he met Rita Kelly and 
her little girl Gloria at a Grange supper 
over at the Center. She asked him to 
try some of her custard pie, and al- 
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though custard is no 
favorite of his, it was 
the best that Bill 
had ever eaten. So he 
said jokingly: “Mrs. 
Kelly, if this is a fain 
sample of your cook- 
ing, I'd like to have 
you for a_ house- 
keeper.” And _ she 
looked straight at 
him with those big 
eyes and said they'd 
talk it over later. 
Bill was taken aback, 
but didn’t turn a 
hair. He said “Sure.” 
Rita Kelly had just 
divorced Francis 
Kelly and before 
that, Morgan Hig- 
gins, and it was by 
him that she had he: 
little girl Gloria. 
He'd heard that she 
hadn't been able to 
get much out of ei- 
ther of her husbands 
and that she was hav- 
ing a tough time try- 
ing to run an ex- 
change for food and 
fancy work. He gave 
Ruth her notice that 
night. 

Rita Kelly hadn't 

Ronald Sayin been around the 
house for a week before Bill knew she 
was the woman for him. She was pretty 
and neat and a good cook and a fine 
mother. He'd always had a craving for 
a son of his own and he couldn't think 
of a better mother for him. But Bill 
couldn't get up his nerve to ask her 
right out. Maybe she was sick of men 
after coming out the small end of the 
hole with those other two cads. He 
couldn't sleep and couldn't eat heartily 
the way he had before she came. 

Then one night about a week after 
she came, Bill was in bed, tossing and 
turning, wide awake, when she 
knocked at his door. She knocked again 
—and he couldn't speak, so she came 
in anyhow. She had a pink robe on. 
None of his earlier housekeepers had 
ever had anything like it. It was all 
frilly around the neck with feathers. 
Her hair was in two long black braids 
on each side of her neck. She looked 
frightened to death. 

“What's the trouble?” he asked her. 
She said she couldn't sleep, and would 
he mind coming downstairs to talk 
about something of importance. And 
he said, “What's the matter with right 


here?” And she said, “All right, but we 
mustn’t wake Gloria.” 

She sat up in the big armchair with 
her little feet curled up under her, and 
she seemed to be trying to tell him 
something, but she couldn't quite get it 
out. They stayed there quiet for awhile 
and then she began to shiver. It was a 
cool night and the air was damp, so 
he told her to look the other way while 
he got up and found a blanket for her. 
And when he'd found it, he looked 
around and there she was right in the 
middle of his bed. 

She laughed and told him he could 
sit up and keep the blanket. Well, he 
could see she was fooling with him, so 
to cheer her up, he threw a pillow at 
her and she tossed it back, and before 
they knew it they were both laughing 
and having a real time. Gloria didn’t 
wake up. They knew because they 
went in to look several times. 

They got a waiver and a license and 
were married that Sunday in the 
Vestry. Gloria was with them, of 
course. Well, that was a year ago June, 
and Bill, Jr., will have his eyes open 
enough to get a good look at his first 
Christmas tree next week. 

Rita wanted to call the baby Irving 
and she made quite a fuss about it, but 
Bill said he’d been waiting a long time 
for a sun of his own and his name was 
going to be Bill. Besides, he neve 
could stand the name Irving because 
of that stuck-up Irving Foster that 
works in the bank at the Center. He 
told Rita so, and she said “All right, 
have it your own way — Bill it is. Prob- 
ably it’s better that way. ‘s 
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YANKEE GOES TO A MEETING 


. the greatest town meeting in the world 


O, rHE 18th and 19th olf 
November, when the New England 
Council convenes its thirteenth An- 
nual New England Conference in Bos- 
ton, the conclave’s halls will resound 
with another episode in the prog- 
ress of that unified New England way 
of thinking which has come to be 
known now as “the greatest town meet- 
ing in the world.” 

Cast in no traditional mold, spread- 
ing its activities into many different 
fields, this voice of the New England 
economic community is one which 
never hears any motion to adjourn — 
one which could not entertain any such 
motion if it did hear it —for imme- 
diately upon its adoption, a new reso- 
lution would be introduced that would 
start the meeting going again. For the 
subject matter of the New England 
Council’s conferences, arguments, re- 
search, and persuasion is the enhance- 


* Mr. Merrifield, a native of Connecticut, 
former editor of The Popular Magazine, now 
consultant to various national publications, 
completes a study after many months of 
countrywide scrutiny of regional conditions. 


By RICHARD MERRIFIELD* 


ment of New England’s economic well- 
being . a never-ending, loggerhead 
defying, forward march to economic 
victory. 

And as the roll call is taken every 
year among those whose courage and 
strength are given to this continuing 
struggle, it will be seen that here is no 
mere puppet show of petty politicians 
following the lines of least resistance. 
Here is a pure New England phenom- 
enon. Here, the ghosts of the Yankee 
whaling captains, of continent build- 
ers, international merchants, inventors, 
financiers, tramp in silent tribute to 
twentieth century New England leader- 
ship and energy. Here, under the folds 
of NEC’s undulating flag a sym- 
bol of the pledge of unity among mil- 
lions of once different-minded citi- 
zens . . . aregion advances. 

If ever then, as this great nation as- 
sembles now in its tribute to one hun- 
dred and fifty years of forward-looking 
constitutional government, any paral- 
lel might be found in the private 
lives of its scattered citizens, it is 
to this greatest of all the New England 


town meetings we should look — the 
year-round assemblage of constructive 
thought and opinion which is known 
today as The New England Council. 

As the value of the products of 
Yankee factories enhances, and recrea- 
tion booms, others beyond New Eng- 
land’s borders become interested and 
explain. 

“Such things don’t just happen. 
They are made to happen. And if you 
start poking around to discover what 
is making them happen, you will dis- 
cover quickly the New England Coun- 
cil . . . the most conspicuous and suc- 
cessful example of regional coépera- 
tion in these not-too-well United 
States.” 

Thus wrote Marc A. Rose in Today 
in a widely quoted article last year. 
And you will find almost daily tribute 
in the press from coast to coast. 

It is an example to the nation when 
the governors of six states sit together 
with hundreds of manufacturers, pub- 
lic utility and other service industry 
executives, Chamber of Commerce and 
civic organization officers, recreational 
property proprietors, and agricultur- 
ists, to consider the ways and means of 
economic advancement. There is no 
room in this meeting for the despair- 
ing or the defeated. The call to order 
is the call to progress. 

Some of the results? Twenty-two mil- 
lion square feet of vacant factory space 
were returned to productive operations 
in a single year. Great sprawling plants 
which formerly housed giant corpora- 
tions are now occupied by dozens of 
smaller industries which together em- 
ploy more persons than did the defunct 
giants. As far away as California, New 
England national advertising is telling 
the merits of the six states as a year- 
round vacationland. Yankee farmers 
and agriculturists have made a joint 
study of their problems in relation to 
distant standardized competition, and 
have developed the New England Farm 
Marketing Program —an_all-impor- 
tant feature of which has been the es- 
tablishment of voluntary uniform 
grades — under a New England quality 
label. Nineteen thirty-seven has proved 
the best year in the history of the New 
England recreational industry since the 
depression. Litthe wonder then that 
when President Hook’s gavel calls the 
Fall Conference to order this year, its 
reverberations will be heard across a 
continent. 

To go back a bit: Twelve years ago 
the governors of the six New England 
states met with a group of far-sighted 
business men on the porch of the Po 
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land Spring House in Maine. In those 
days New England had no organiza- 
tion, no spokesman, no leadership. In 
every state were various active organi- 
zations, each performing its state-wide 
task efficiently and well. But there was 
no agency of any kind to implement 
the geographical and economic unity 
of all New England. New England was 
due for a new kind of town meeting. 

Gentlemen rocked and talked on the 
porch of the Poland Spring House. 
Goverrors pondered, then appointed, 
each in his own state, a committee of 
three; the eighteen thus chosen to 
form a New England Joint Commit- 
tee. To this Committee, of which John 
Silsby Lawrence of Massachusetts was 
chairman, was assigned the task of cre- 
ating the agency by which New Eng- 
land, through existing local and state 
organizations, might deal with prob- 
lems common to all New England. 

The call to meeting went out. 
More than six hundred business lead- 
ers, representing two hundred and 
twenty-five industrial, commercial, and 
agricultural organizations, convened 
at Worcester, Mass., on November 11 
and 12, 1925, under the auspices of the 
New England Governors and the New 
England Joint Committee. Thus met 
the first town meeting for all New 
England. 

In blunt Yankee fashion two ques- 
tions were put: Did the New England 
states have certain economic problems 
in common? Was there need for a new 
permanent agency of codperation? 

To both questions there was a rous- 
ing assent, and the meeting voted to 
establish the New England Conference 
as an annual gathering and created the 
New England Council as its continu- 
ing executive body. First President was 
John Silsby Lawrence. There was an 
organization meeting at Providence, 
R. L., the month following, attended 
by the seventy-two elected members. 

The true measure of any organiza- 
tion is said to be “the lengthened 
shadow of a man.” In the case of the 
New England Council we must meas- 
ure the shadow of many men; it is not 
a one-man show, it never was. First 
President Lawrence is generally cred- 
ited with instigating the original meet- 
ings which eventuated in the organiza- 
tion of the Council. Banker, mill- 
owner, yachtsman, aristocrat, he de- 
scends from a line of Yankee shipping 
men, turned textile makers when 
steam drove New England sails from 
the seas. Lawrence, Mass., is named for 
his family, so is Lawrence, Kansas. 
Among his kinsmen are President 
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Emeritus A. Lawrence Lowell of Har- 
vard and Bishop Emeritus William 
Lawrence of Massachusetts. . . . Yeo- 
man worker in the early days was Lin- 
coln Filene, Chairman of the first re- 
search Committee from 1926 to 1929. 
... Then there is Colonel Frank 
Knox, recently Republican nominee 
for Vice-President of the United States, 
in the early days of the Council pub- 
lisher of the Manchester (N. H.) 
Union, of which he is still owner, al- 
though his active newspaper interest 
has been transferred to the Chicago 
Daily News. 

Present officers are: President, 
James W. Hook, President of the Geo- 
metric Tool Co., New Haven, Conn.; 
Treasurer, David H. Howie, Vice- 
President, Fiduciary Trust Co., Bos 
ton; Secretary, Howard C. Rice, Pub- 
lisher, Brattleboro Reformer, Brattle 
boro, Vt.; and Executive Vice-Presi 
dent, Dudley Harmon, Boston. 

These busy men have given many 
days of the year and thousands of miles 
of travel to the work of the Council 
and its committees, serving, with the 
exception of Mr. Harmon, entirely at 
their own expense. 

“Moderator” of the organization 
since 1926 is Executive Vice-President 
Dudley Harmon. Archetype of the 
Connecticut Yankee, he can be found 
almost any hour of the day or night at 
the offices of the Council in the Statler 
Building, in Boston, infusing into some 
Council project the vigor of his inspin 
ing personality. His able assistants on 
the specialized staff include: Ray M. 
Hudson, Industrial Executive, Secre 
tary of the Industrial Committee; 
Rufus C. Maddux, Secretary of the 
Committees on Recreational and Com- 
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munity Development; Wallace Dick- 
son, Director of Publicity; Roger John 
son, Statistician and Secretary of 
the Agricultural Committee; Eleanon 
Whidden, Office Manager and Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Council; and Jo- 
seph R. McCurdy, Editorial Assistant. 

With a “voting list” made up of 
business leaders from Maine to Con- 
necticut, the New England Council is 
supported by the membership sub- 
scriptions of some fifteen hundred busi- 
ness enterprises, associations and indi 
viduals. It represents the industrial, 
recreational, agricultural, and commu 
nity interests of all New England. 

Not long ago the Council volun 
tarily subjected its record to an inde 
pendent committee of outstanding 
New England leaders. After a most 
searching review of the Council and 
all its operations, this committee ré 
ported as follows: 

“The New England Council has 
ably demonstrated its value. To the re 
sult of the Council's work there could 
undoubtedly be credited millions of 
dollars of additional income to New 
England business. ... The Council 
will be needed even more in the future. 

Support of the Council is a sound 
investment in the maintenance of New 
England's economic progress and sta 
bility.” 

In 1775, John Adams, later to be 
come the Nation's second president, 
confessed to “an overweening preju 
dice in favor of New England,” and 
added: “New England has in many re 
spects the advantage of every other 
colony in America, and, indeed, of 
every other part of the world that I 
know anything of.” 

So assiduously has the New Eng 
lander developed not only these “ad- 
vantages” but also the essential Yankee 
characteristics of courage, vitality, in 
dependence and ingenuity given him 
by his sturdy ancestors, that today he 
enjoys a decidedly secure position in 
the country’s economic picture. 

These possessions and position of the 
New Englander have been gained 
through three major types of economic 
activity —industry, the capitalization 
of recreational assets, and agriculture 
These are New England's basic wealth 
producing factors —these keep New 
England a going concern. 

It is on the further development of 
these three major types of New Eng 
land economic activity that the Coun 
cil concentrates its efforts. In the pages 
which follow is a brief summary of the 
Council's activities and accomplish 
ments in 1937. 








INDUSTRY 

New England’s more than fifteen 
thousand manufacturing — establish- 
ments boast products ranging from 
wooden spools to microscopes, from 
rubber boots to submarines — a variety 
equalled nowhere. 

Since early in this century, about 
half the gainfully employed in 
New England have drawn their liveli- 
hood from manufacturing, so that most 
of the region’s prosperity depends on 
the continued prosperity of its mills 
and factories. 

With these long-established facts 
written year alter year into the annual 
report, the Council’s business has defi- 
nite direction one of “holding 
and improving its position in Ameri- 
can industry.” To this end, motions 
and articles in the warrant find basis 
in the Council’s research work, its fac- 
tual presentations, recognition of re- 
tarding influences, publicity aids, de- 
termination of sound public policies, 
and considerations of industrial peace. 
Back of these resolutions and articles 
are the existing New England trade, 
industrial and other organizations, co- 
operating with the staff, committees, 
etc., within the Council group itself. 

During the past year, this great de- 
liberative body concerned itself with 
securing new industries and branch 
plants, employee training, plant mod- 
ernization and expansion, and_ the 
drawing of national attention to New 
England as a source of manufactured 
goods. 

As a result, American business men 
have for some time now been seeing 
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New England industrial advertising in 
national publications like Fortune, 
Business Week, Nation’s Business, and 
the Wall Street Journal. Inquiries 
from these advertisements were an- 
swered from the Council’s card file of 
New England plants of ten thousand 
or more square feet for sale or rent — 
the first such list ever compiled for six 
states. Also, anything that might inter- 
est those looking for plant locations 
was furnished through the publica- 
tion of statistical data sheets for 110 
New England industrial communities 
— a coéperative undertaking with Bos- 
ton University. 

New ways and means of holding pres- 
ent industries and attracting new ones 
were the outcome of the Third Indus- 
trial Development Conference held 
May I1 last, at which industrial de- 
velopment, executives of the utilities, 
railroads, states, chambers of com- 
merce, etc., were present. 

Through the publication of a Di- 
rectory of New England Manufactur- 
ers, on which the Council furnished 
its coéperation, New England as a 
source of supply came to the attention 
of the nation. 

The New England News Letter, ol- 
ficial monthly organ of the Council's 
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activities, is received with enthusi- 
asm by its some ten thousand readers. 
Here the new developments in the 
Council's progress shed light on New 
England's growth. 

A College and Industry Conference 
at the University Club in Boston, April 
23rd last, attended by some sixty New 
England college administration officers 
and seventy-five business executives 
considered and reported on the em- 
ployee problem. 

Skilled labor shortage came in for 
its solution through resolutions for 
employee training, public discussion 
— through printed documents on train- 
ing methods, and employer-employee 
relations — and studies relative to get- 
ting the CCC to train youth for indus- 
try ... all at the Council’s behest. 
Further consideration along these lines 
was taken up at the Council’s 48th 
Quarterly Meeting at Rangeley Lakes 
in September, where leading industrial 
executives and New England educa- 
tors met to explore the possibilities of 
“Training Youth for Useful Occupa- 
tions” .. . with one of Maine's fa- 


mous guide’s dinners not the least of 
the rewards for their trouble. 
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RECREATION 

Some 3,000,000 people visit New 
England every year, to drink in its 
scenery and disport themselves recrea- 
tionally. ‘They spend around $500,000,- 
000 a year. A New England Council 
survey unearthed this intelligence, to- 
gether with the surprising news that the 
second greatest wealth-producing fac- 
tor in New England economy was rec- 
reation. This $500,000,000 works back 
through manufacturers until it ulti- 
mately benefits practically every New 
England community and business. 

Everywhere you go in the United 
States you find a new recognition of 
New England as a recreational area. 
Credit for this goes properly to the 
advertising and publicity work of the 
Council, which has learned so much 
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about the year-round vacationing de- 
lights of Yankeedom that the region 
had to take its place as a rival of the 
Sunny South and the Golden West. 

In the late nineteen-twenties the 
Council told New England of the bo- 
nanza awaiting only the full develop- 
ment of its recreational resources. 
Vacation booklets were sent out. Then 
the Council boomed New England in 
national advertising, got out more sales 
literature, more advertising, started in- 
formation bureaus, pepped up hotels, 
inns and camps to improve their 
service, and spurred highway beauti- 
fication and the opening of new places 
for visitors to play in. 

This year the Council has used about 
every medium of communication ex- 
cept African signal drums. Advertising 
appropriations have been drawn from 


the $100,000 New England Gover- 





New ENGLAND CouNcIL BOOKLETS 
AVAILABLE To Yankee READERS 
The Skier’s Guide to New England 
The Angler's Guide to New England 
We Chose New England 
More Dollars for New England 
Here’s the Answer 
Golf in New England 
Your Place in New England 
To secure copies of these booklets, 
write to 
New ENGLAND Council 
Boston, Mass. 
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nors’ Joint Recreational Advertising 
Fund, and a “private” recreational ad- 
vertising fund has been raised from 
Yankee business interests. 

Yankeeland winter and summer al- 
lures have been broadcast around New 
York. A one hundred and thirty-eight 
foot display, occupying the entire East 
balcony in Grand Central Station, 
looks down on thousands arriving 
daily from their home towns, telling 
them that New England is nothing less 
than America’s leading vacationland. 

Meanwhile, handsome recreational 
guides for 1937 were beating cymbals 
for this area as the outstanding vaca- 
tion playground. Seventy-five thou- 
sand copies of a forty-page guide were 
given out; and fifty thousand of 
another. Others: the Skier’s Guide to 
New England; Boys’ and Girls’ Camps 
in New England, the Angler’s Guide, 
with photographs galore, went forth 
over the United States. This summer, 
Your Place in New England, picturing 
the pleasures of a New England home, 
was added to the list. 

























AGRICULTURE 

More than half a million Yankees 
depend for their livelihood on the sale 
of their farm products. In normal 
years, the gross income from thei 
158,241 farms is nearly $400,000,000. 
In the New England Council offices 
you would find figures showing what 
this means: that agriculture is the third 
most important of New England's 
wealth-producing activities. 

New England’s leading agriculturists 
met in Boston eleven years ago and 
talked things over with the Council. 
Some were farmers, some agricultural 
officials, others leaders of agricultural 
organizations and representatives of 
other agricultural interests. 

They figured out 
about New England — what it had, and 
what it could do agriculturally. For 


certain things 


instance, with its rugged physical char- 
acteristics, Yankeedom couldn't com- 
pete with wheat and corn growers. Its 
best bets were dairy and poultry prod- 
ucts, and fresh fruits and vegetables, 
potatoes, onions, cranberries, tobacco, 
blueberries and maple products. These 
were what it fad. To find out what it 
could do, these men first took stock of 
what it couldn't. Despite their near- 
ness to populous cities and towns, 
Yankee farmers were up against the 
competition of highly organized dis- 
tant producers. They couldn't 
products in large volume from a sin- 
gle source, and the buyers were turn- 
ing to outside shippers for uniform 
quality, in a standard pack and in de- 
pendable volume. 
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With the facts in hand, the Council 
went to work and designed the New 
England Farm Marketing Program. 
Voluntary uniform grades were estab- 
lished, and the Council's New Eng- 
land Quality Label appeared. New 
England-wide coéperative marketing 
associations are the goal of the Council 
to put Yankeeland in a position to 
compete successfully for its fair share 
of the New England market. 

Meetings of industrial research agen- 
cies and agriculturists have been held 
in 1937 to explore the possibilities of 
increased use of farm products as the 
raw materials of industry. 


COMMUNITIES 

If you stop to think, it makes sense 
that “the progress of New England 
equals the sum total of the progress of 
Ihe Council had 
this idea from the first and has sought 


its communities.” 


to guide intelligent planning for com- 
munity development. 

he depression made the adjust- 
ment and control of public expendi- 
tures the most pressing community 
problem. Acting promptly the Council 
has helped scores of towns and cities 
with this headache. Local taxpayers’ 
associations and state taxpayers’ feder- 
ations have been formed with Council 
Staff assistance — more than two hun- 
dred in all. 


FLOODS AND FAIRS 
The Council has continued in 1937 
to tell people of the need for a region- 


(Continued on page 43) 
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ENLIST, YOU SUCKER! 


Maybe you think you won't enlist 


I HAVE just finished reading 
a Harvard professor's statement in the 
Boston Herald that a war between Eng- 
land and Italy by 1940 is inevitable. 
At the end were these sentences: 

“Would the rank and file of the citi- 
zens of European countries be as easily 
led into war in the near future as they 
were in 1914? Even more so. 
propaganda is more effective today 
than it ever was.” 

Having served my country in the 
last war both at the front as a private 
and at home as a propagandist, I’m 
here to say that the professor is right, 
and, what is more, what he says prob- 
ably goes for this country, too, and for 
more than the “rank and file.” Will the 
suckers enlist? I'll say they will. 

I am not talking about helping in a 
war of defense. The man who doesn’t 
get out and fight when his country is 
really threatened is a yellow pup, and 
I'll say that to any pacifist. What I'm 
thinking about is a war like the last 
noble gesture or any other brawl we 
might stay clear of. 

I was just as sceptical a New Eng- 
land kid in 1917 as most of them are 
today, and could have kept out of serv- 
ice, but the first wave of propaganda 
hooked me. I can’t remember the final 
tug that got me into the boat. Of 
course, I had a lot of ideas about the 
sacred character of the war and duty 
and the notion that I was about to be 
a hero. But I think it was the fact that 
I really wanted to see just what this 
war was all about. 

I pleaded with my Dad to let me 
enlist. Mother had died a few years be- 
fore, and he kept telling me how she 
would have felt; but finally he gave in. 

Well, I trained, and went over, and 
trained some more just so I could get a 
nice clean hole through my shoulder 

the third day after the First went 
into action. Then Dad started pulling 
wires, and first thing I knew I was back 
here working up enthusiasm. 

Lots of people thought I enjoyed 
being back home, but I didn’t. Quite a 
few things on the other side weren’t a 


for the “next war’ but 


By A. H. CHEEVER 


bit pleasant, but believe me, I'd take 
them any time to pulling the wounded 
hero stunt to get the boys worked up. 
Being a propagandist was to me very 
much what I had always thought sell- 
ing dope would be like. 

The meetings got to be nightmares. 
First, a prayer full of righteous indig- 
nation; then a speech telling how this 
war would end all wars, crush the Hun, 
build a new world, and so on; then 
songs and band music; then me, telling 
about the need for new men and 
how I had been wounded. After that 

more music and a prayer. And 
then a meeting house full of posters to 
look at on the way out. 

And I can remember now, just as 
plainly as if it were yesterday, how the 
crowd took to the stuff we gave ‘em. 
Editorials, sermons, books, tales of 
atrocities, submarine menaces, spies, 
sabotage, blasts against the World 
Menace they ate that stuff up 
faster than they'll go for Life or Look 
or Mickey Mouse or any of those things 





War Memorial, Orange, Mass. 


today. I don’t believe anyone who 
wasn’t in on that play personally can 
possibly imagine the actual hunger 
our people showed for that sort of 
thing. 

Of course, most of it was deliberately 
planned but still it seemed as if it were 
the result of a spontaneous protest that 
must be right. It was only until the late 
years of the war that the word “propa- 
ganda” was ever known here the way 
it is now and even then it was 
usually applied to something Great 
Britain was doing. A whole damned 
nation was absolutely nuts on the sub- 
ject of that war. 

No one stunt was the best propa- 
ganda. Bands caught a lot. Parades 
were good. Prayers convinced others. 
Posters did well. And editorials helped. 
We had buttons. Remember the “I’ve 
got a chicken in France” one? That 
alone raised $60,000. It was to help re- 
chickenize France and it went swell 
until the War Board of the Public 
Morality put an end to it. Then we 
had the “I support an orphan in 
France” gag ...and we got the 
schools and colleges to let their boys 
out of their examinations if they left 
school or college early, for training 
camps or the farms. And maybe we 
didn’t pin the “white feathers” on the 
slackers. Liberty Bonds, draft dodger 
campaigns we left no stone un- 
turned. And no matter what anybody 
says, no matter how crude the stuff 
may have been it worked. 

And it'll work today —or tomor- 
row — just the same in spite of 
what anybody may say about “scien- 
tific attitudes,” “youth movements,” 
“Oxford Group,” “Fosdick,” or “The 
Veterans of Future Wars.” 

If anything, it will be more so. For 
one thing, the bonus didn’t hurt the 
cause of future wars at all. It’s not 
reasonable, but I'll guess there are 
plenty of the present day youth who 
would just as soon get paid for being 
heroes. 

And what with the present day 
trends in social legislation, you can be 
pretty sure that next time, the sol- 
diers’ families are going to get a better 
break than they did last time. The 
government will have to take care of 
all of their needs — education, rent, 
food, clothes, and recreation. There 
will be armbands for the children with 
“My Father Is a Soldier” on them, and 
gold medals for Mrs. Brown, and Mrs. 
Jones, and Mrs. Smith and other 
mothers won’t be long in reminding 
their husbands of their patriotic duty. 

The soldier himself will know that 
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his home folks are well taken care of 
and that there will be new rewards for 
duty well done. No dollar a day this 
time; three and a half as much again 
for every day on foreign soil; insurance 
all paid up; cash bonus on demobili- 
zation and steady pay until reém- 
ployed; handsome compensation for 
wounds and sickness; and government 
hospitals available on any pretext. 

As for the “thinking” people 
the war itself will be different than the 
last one was. The chances are a million 
to one against its being one of defense. 
It’s sure to be a more righteous one 
than the Hun-subduing episode. We'll 
be out after bigger game. I heard a man 
say the other day that the next con- 
flict would be to bring the world over 
to a new form of Christianity that he 
called “basic.” ‘That sounds too high- 
brow for me, but I'll bet my last cent 
it'll be significant enough to make all 
of us believe that a world catastrophe 
is just around the corner. The strange 
thing about propaganda is that even 
when I was working in it myself I got 
so I believed in it. 

After that is settled the good old 
gags will be worked again. There will 
be the speeches, and the Sister Susies 
Sewing Socks for Soldiers, and the Over 
There’s ... the uniforms... and 
the Kiss Auctions. ‘The bands will play, 
and the dominie will plead . . . and 
suckers, like I was, will be brought 
back from the front to tell their story. 

But the radio will be the real worker. 
Hour after hour — way into the night 
- that song box will be yapping its 
thousands of versions of the same 
story — Enlist or do your part. 

Man is a mob, most of the time, and 
he likes to be. I hate war today. In 
spite of all the resistance I might be 
building up right now — in spite of all 
my knowledge of just how it’s done 

and of what a sucker I was once 

I really fear it now . . . because 
I know that if ever one does come ‘ 
and I’m not too decrepit . I will 
be falling all over myself trying to en- 
list. And there’ll be a million other 
suckers doing the same thing, too. 


THE END 
ys DUSTY ROAD wound 


down a hill, across a meadow brook at 
the bottom. Under the plank bridge, in 
the cool darkness, fingerling trout 
darted away swifter than the eye could 
follow. The blue Green Mountain 
chain looked down upon this valley 
and Jay Peak, sharp as a volcano. The 
fields were a golden waviness rippled 
by the wind, the golden grass of an un- 
grazed pasture. 

Away up the brook beyond a tower- 
ing maple grove and a sugar house that 
was going to ruin, above a cluster of 
deep pools and cascades, I found the 
farm. An abandoned road, green with 
grass, ran by its overgrown lawn and 
disappeared beyond into fir and maple 
woods. Across the porch, half hiding 
it, a huge lilac bush was thrusting its 
arms. The farmhouse was long and 
symmetrical with generous eaves and 
a fanlight door and three chimneys. Ox 
teams drew in those huge granite 
blocks that made the cellar wall. Once 
long ago in a day that was kinder to 
men with the strength to plow and 
farm at no one’s command but their 
own, a man built this place, and it was 
his work of art. His wife planted those 
flower gardens where weeds now crowd 
the stunted perennials. The white 
rambler roses that she planted unde 
the parlor window were nodding now 
in the wind. There was she, then; here 
am I now, and we are joined across 
many years, many deaths and much 
poverty by the fragrance of a white 
rambler rose nodding in the lonesome 
breeze under her broken parlor win- 
dow. 

The cellar window was broken too 
and I peered in there at a huge gloomy 
cavern. On the jelly closet shelves were 
a few broken jars; the potato bin and 
the shelves that used to hold the winter 
cabbages were rotted flat. Rows of 
barrels once rich with winter apples, 
turnips, beets and carrots, were hud- 


By ELLIOTT MERRICK 


dled heaps of staves and hoops, black 
with dust, gray with cobwebs. 

There was panelled woodwork in 
the parlor, broad and painted white. 
A graceful Colonial stairway came 
down into the hall. People danced, and 
the fiddle sang to double sets in that 
roomy kitchen on winter nights not 
many years ago. 

Out in the stable they used to tie up 
thirty cows. There were calf pens, too, 
and at the end of the long row of 
stanchions the chain that used to hold 
the bull, and the planks his restless 
hooves had worn away. 

Down in the barn basement some- 
body had levelled up the sagging tim- 
bers with cedar pillars set on stone, 
somebody patched that roof, somebody 
filled those huge hay mows every sum 
mer. On the south side of the house 
where the clapboards were rotted and 
blowing away, somebody sheathed up 
the wall with tar paper, hoping times 
would be better next year. But the tat 
paper rotted away, and times were not 
better. 

Somebody sweat and toiled here, 
some family whose story, whose life, 
whose livelihood, whose home and 
hope this was. Somebody built that 
milk house where the spring water still 
pours away winter and summer year 
after year, those 
maple firewood blocks now turned to 
powder in a head-high clump of weeds. 
Somebody broke that harrow winning 
bread and furthering his dream. Some 
girl once danced in the satin slipper 
that lies in a mouldy horsehair trunk 
in the woodshed chamber room. Where 
are they now, those people? 

Square in the middle of the front 
door, behind a spray of lilac is the end 
of the story in black bold type: 


somebody sawed 


THE BANK AND TRUST COMPANY OF 
EAST MEACHAM, VERMONT, HAS TAKEN 
POSSESSION OF THIS PROPERTY 
UNDER THE TERMS OF A MORTGAGE 
DATED FEBRUARY 2, 1930 
TRESPASSERS WILL BE PROSECUTED 








ARE YOU A COLLEGE UNDERGRADUATE? 


Yankee will pay fifty dollars for a 1,000 word essay, by any college undergraduate, which Yankee editors feel 
would implant in the minds of college men a sane, memo! able approach to the propaganda of a future “foreign” 
war; i.e., not primarily a war of defense. All essays should be addressed to College Department, Yankee Magazine, 
Dublin, New Hampshire, and should be received not later than February 1, 1938. The editors of Yankee will 
be the judges and their decision will be final. No mss. returned unless accompanied by return postage. If no es- 
say is deemed satisfactory, no prize will be awarded. 
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WHAT CAN BE DONE 
WITH HERBS AND HOW 


No STATE in the Union has 
more tradition or a fuller history of 
herb growing than New Hampshire. 
The Shakers introduced, developed 
and monopolized the drug herb busi- 
ness in America. The industry, under 
their intense and vigorous handling, 
rose to volume and height hardly 
equalled by any other soil products of 
the times. Careful study of the back- 
ground of this thriving business led to 
the creation of the Medical Herb Re- 
search Project. 

Old records were studied with the 


By FREDERIC W. BAKER 


serious purpose of adapting them to 
present conditions. The basic idea was 
the revival of this old business. The 
type of herbs that was called for by 
the market in the early days was very 
carefully considered and compared to 
present-day conditions. And we were 
fortunate, in the beginning, to have a 
thorough knowledge of the herbs im- 
ported into this country. 

We have labored under the impres- 
sion, from the first, that there was 
added income for the New Hampshire 
farmer in many of these drugs anil 


Herb gardens may be decorative in addition to being 
profitable 


condiments. From the practical farm- 
er’s point of view we felt that he would 
have to be shown two things — first, 
that the plants could be grown, and 
second, where the market was. After 
two years of growing these herbs we 
can definitely state that many of these 
drugs and condiments grow readily 
under our New Hampshire climatic 
and soil conditions. 

The drug buyers have been unani- 
mous in pronouncing our drugs of the 
highest quality. This is an important 
fact, as quality invariably commands 
a market. Many of these buyers have 
visited our research station in Pem- 
broke, New Hampshire, some of them 
many times. They are extremely inter- 
ested. 

It was imperative for us, in the be- 
ginning, to obtain seed that was true 
to species, that complied with all the 
standards laid down by the United 
States Dispensatory and other authori- 
tative sources. The importance of this 
cannot be over-emphasized. 

We carefully studied the drug mar- 
ket and can state that the drug market 
today is very different from that of yes- 
terday. Our forefathers used many 
medicinal plants for home-brewed 
medicine. This market has depreciated 
and was given very little consideration 
from our standpoint. The pharmaceu- 
tical houses and the condiment houses 
are the true market. They buy these 
plants in quantities, extract the alka- 
loids, glucosides and oils required in 
the medical world. This is the real 





Rice 


Sweet Basil is one of the many herbs that may be 
grown in kitchens for culinary purposes 
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Many varieties of herbs are grown for commercial 
use at this garden in Pembroke, New Hampshire 


market —a market much larger than 
the Shakers ever had. 

For the benefit of the farmer, we can 
state, with absolute assurance, that 
there are drug buyers in the United 
States, within shipping distance of 
New Hampshire, that use large quanti- 
ties of medical herbs and condiments. 

We have been surprised at the de- 
mand for some of the plants and con- 
diments. The herbs that are generally 
accepted as of little value like the hum- 
ble true catnip (Nepeta Cataria) is 
called for in five-ton lots; some buyers 
use much more. Nearly all of it is now 
imported. We could enumerate many 
others where the demand is equally 
surprising. 

Our digitalis (Digitalis Purpurea) 
has been sent away and physiologically 
tested and pronounced as high grade 
as any ever seen. One house alone, in 
Boston, uses 20,000 pounds of digitalis 
a year and suggested that we grow it 
for them. We could not, since we are 
simply an experimental station with a 
small amount of land. 

We have found a ready market for 
sage, summer savory and sweet basil 
and many other condiments. 

We have raised stramonium (Datura 
Stramonium) which grows rather eas- 
ily, although it is apparently subject 
to insect pests, which can be taken care 
of by spraying. 

We are especially interested in the 
fact that pyrethrum (Chrysanthemum 
cinerariaefolium), whose blossom is 
the killing agent in insect sprays, and 
we understand, is the active principle 





Rice 


Curley Mint is another of the many herbs that will 
grow in pots in the home 
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in Flit, can stand our winters and does 
grow readily on poor glacial soil. In 
fact, it seems to do better on such soil. 

Three years ago we found a native 
peppermint plant which seemed to us 
unusual. It was growing wild. From 
this plant we have developed a great 
many peppermint plants and have 
several farmers growing this plant ex- 
perimentally for its oil. Most of them 
have plots of about one-half acre. It is 
too early to predict the future for this 
peppermint, but we can say authori- 
tatively that we have distilled the oil 
from the plant and found it to be of 





Editor’s Note. In March of this year, Yankee 
published an article by Mr. Baker called Re 
viving the Herb Industry. It received as wide 
comment, perhaps, as any article we have 
ever published. At that time, the WPA re 
search project under which the author has 
been working was new ...and_ results 
from it unestablished. This article summarises 
the accomplishments of the project since that 
time and, as the author points out, proves 
his point that a permanent assaying and ex- 
perimental station would probably pay for 
itself many times over in more ways than 
one. Inasmuch as the benefits of such a station 
would undoubtedly accrue to all the residents 
of the state in which it was operated — per 
haps it is something which should be under- 
taken by the State. On the other hand, some 
feel that private enterprise might well be in 
terested in a proven project of this kind. In 
any event, Yankee and Mr. Baker would like 
to hear from you — first, as to your ideas on 
the permanent establishment of the station 
and secondly, as to whether or not you are 
sufficiently interested in these herb articles to 
have Mr. Baker continue with them — per 
haps going into each herb in detail — as often 
as, let us say, once a month. 
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excellent quality and the menthol con- 
tent higher than is usually found in 
oil of peppermint. It is unusually 
rugged and has adapted itself to our 
climatic and soil conditions. 

What is the danger of over-supply- 
ing the market? This is best checked by 
a study of the present imports. 

The question is, “What can be done 
with herbs and how can we do it in the 
State of New Hampshire for the benefit 
of the farmer and all residents of this 
state who are interested?” 

My answer to this question is to set 
up a permanent research station to 
serve the farmers in the following man- 
ner: 

(a) To educate the farmers of New 
Hampshire, through printed bulletins 
and personal contacts, to identify and 
to know the medicinal plant growths 
to which his land is_ particularly 
adapted and to aid and encourage him 
in the growth of same. 

(b) To supply certified seeds and 
plants, true to species. This we believe 
should be done at a small expense to 
the farmer, using practically the same 
method the Forestry Department does 
with small trees. 

(c) To supply full information on 
methods of preparing soil for quan- 
tity production. Also best methods of 
harvesting and preparing for market, 
processing, packing, etc. 

(d) To give further assistance by in- 
spection during the period of growth 
and by testing for purity, standardiza- 
tion, etc. 


(Continued on page 42) 








. . . It’s fourth down and ten to go 
. . « litthe Ambate is deep in its own 
territory, just where it has been all 
afternoon. . Always ten yards, or 
more, to go, no matter what down it 
may be, for big, burly Bigune has 
smeared every play litthke Ambate has 
attempted. 

“. . . The ball is passed. . Hold 
everything! Bigune’s big All-American 
tackle busted through the tissue-paper 
line and blocked the kick . . . there’s 
a big pile-up for the loose pigskin. 

Now they've untangled and yes, it’s 
Bigune’s ball. The referee places it on 
the five-yard line . oh, oh 
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BROKEN LEGS 
FOR GATE RECEIPTS 


The small colleges go to town for big entertainment 


By JOHN E. COFFIN 


there’s another Ambate man flat on 
his back . . . and there goes the coach 
to look him over. . . . He’s still lying 
there, it’s the Ambate left tackle and he 
looks badly hurt. . . . Yes, he is. 
They're carrying him off the field . . . 
one of his legs is badly twisted . . .” 
And so it goes. Another boy has tried 
to bring glory to his Alma Mater . 
and shekels to help fill its yawning 
athletic coffers. But don’t gain the im- 
pression that this article's purpose is to 
deplore football conditions in general, 
or to maintain that athletes ought to be 
placed on school payrolls. Football is a 
grand game, a man builder, if you will, 





and an important part of campus and 
after-campus life, especially the latter. 
Football is all right and a quite neces- 
sary adjunct to college curricula, and 
after all, what’s a broken leg, a wander- 
ing nose, and a few missing teeth if we 
all get a kick out of it? 

But could a few of those broken legs 
be avoided? 

We are reminded of an afternoon in 
1936 when a small New England col- 
lege eleven visited the stadium of a 
much larger college to open the season, 
only to return home a sadly beaten 
team, buried under an avalanche of 
touchdowns and so badly wrecked 
physically that it was forced to cancel 
its game for the following Saturday. 

What good did that parade do either 
team? It certainly proffered the small 
college outfit nothing, unless it taught 
the boys to develop the intestinal forti- 
tude necessary to combat life’s future 
mayhem. For the big college team, it 
offered nothing. ‘There was no partic- 
ular box office appeal, and there was 
no chance to prove a defense or offense 
because of the total weakness of the op- 
position. But there was that big oppor- 
tunity for broken legs, Big Team 
against Small Team, Goliath against 
David, a David that can have no om- 
nipotent slingshot dangling at his hip- 
pads. It was a hazard that wouldn't be 
allowed in boxing, nor tolerated even 
in wrestling! 

Because small colleges are forced to 
maintain football plants and teams, 
and because the sport requires a siza- 
ble sum to finance its way, the little 
schools claim they have to offer them- 
selves for early-season sacrifice to the 
big teams for the purses they are given, 
guarantees that have a considerable 
bearing on the final balancing of 
athletic budgets. The big teams have 
little ground to stand on; their only 
argument is that they need the tuning 
up that the small colleges afford. We 
can't see what these games prove; 
there’s no way of proving anything 
against greatly inferior — playing 
strength, in ability or in numbers. 

Once again this season did we see 
the little schools invited to the striped 
playgrounds of their stronger brothers, 
an invitation to a slaughter in scores if 
not in bodily injury. While not as il- 
lustrative of our point as some of the 
other games, we refer your attention 
to the opening attractions of the large: 
New England colleges. Harvard wit- 
nessed no great trouble at the hands ol 
Springfield, Dartmouth could hardly 
have learned much through Bates, and 
who would have expected that Maine 
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could have taught anything to Yale? 
Yet, those small college teams were 
representative of their schools, well 
coached, and among themselves equal- 
ly matched. 

Harvard and Yale should be con- 
gratulated for the fact that only one 
such uneven game appears on their re- 
spective schedules. Harvard has at- 
tempted to sandwich in a “breather” 
between its games with Army and Yale 
in booking the Davidson team from 
North Carolina. At just about the time 
you're reading this, if it’s not later than 
November 13, the Harvard boys will 
be thinking about Yale instead of 
Davidson, and if they do that, it may 
be just too bad, for what is scheduled 
as somewhat of an “easy” game may 
well turn into something considerably 
more serious. 

A glance at the Dartmouth schedule 
reveals a different aspect, in that Dart- 
mouth started the season with three 
comparatively easy games. Dartmouth 
substituted Norwich for Bates and fol- 
lowed along with Amherst and Spring- 
field, providing almost a total lack of 
opposition for the Indians of New 
Hampshire. But we might add that this 
is not typical alone of Dartmouth; 
dozens of other colleges have also 
booked two or three games with ob- 
viously weaker teams, adding plenty to 
their touchdown count but little in the 
way of practice to prepare them for 
their stronger opponents. 

We pause to look at the results of 
some of the early season games of 1936. 
Here's the way some of these contests 
ended: 


Bates 0 

Ohio Wesleyan 0 
Muhlenburg 7 
Norwich 0 

Virginia 0 

Lowell Textile 0 
Franklin-Marshall 7 
Catholic U. 81 Shenandoah 0 

St. Lawrence 82 Wagner 0 

—and if that isn’t enough, how's this? 
Appalachian Teachers 105 Piedmont 0 


Holy Cross 45 
Pittsburgh 53 
Army 54 
Dartmouth 58 
Harvard 65 

New Hampshire 66 
Fordham 66 


Can you blame anyone for asking 
what these scores prove? The obvious 
answer is nothing, unless it demon- 
strates the ability of the smaller school 
to have the heart to finish out the 
fourth period, even if it is shortened. 

While it is true that the smaller col- 
leges are beginning to produce smarter, 
more capable teams, it would certainly 
be a real “upset” to have one of the 
little outfits run away from their bigger 
opponents with the game tucked under 
their jersies. Let us consider the possi- 
bilities of such an upset. Here are the 








results up to 1937 of games wherein a 
big team and a little team have con- 
tinued their rivalry over a number of 
years. 


Brown has beaten Rhode Island 24 times, 
ah, but lost once! 

Harvard has beaten New Hampshire 6 
times, with no losses. 

Dartmouth has beaten Norwich 18 times, 
with no losses. 

Cornell has beaten Niagara 12 times, 
with no losses. 

Princeton has beaten Amherst 11 times, 
with no losses. 

New Hampshire has beaten Lowell Tex- 
tile 12 times, with no losses. 

Penn State has beaten Lebanon Valley 
20 times, with no losses. 

Princeton has beaten Rutgers 32 times, 
but wait! Rutgers won a game from Prince- 
back in 1869, in the first inter 
collegiate football game ever played. 


ton away 


We could continue along with this 
summary indefinitely but it 
prove nothing more than that the little 


would 


school doesn’t have a chance. The rea- 
son for the wide difference in the score 
between the big and little teams is 
mainly man power. Where a squad of 
30 to 40 players is average for the small 
college, its big brother has from 70 to 
100 candidates for the team. Thus 
when the small team brings a squad of 
20 to 25 players to play the big univer- 
sity elevens, these meager two dozen 
helmeted warriors must face a constant 
procession of fresh substitutes. If a big 
college team player gets the least bit 
tired, in comes his replacement, of 
which there are plenty, with no loss 
felt in team power. If a small college 
player gets tired, he must continue just 
the same, for replacements are severely 
limited. Thus by the end of the game, 
it’s all the little team can do to muster 
up enough strength to give its rivals a 
cheer and get to the dressing room by 
supper-time. In view of this, injuries 
come easier, for when a player gets 
tired he gets lax, incapable of defend- 
ing himself. And under such condi- 
tions, he can not be blamed for forget- 
ting the coach’s instructions on how to 
play without getting hurt. 

When the game starts, the two teams 
are much more evenly matched than 
they are after the game is well unde 
way. A perusal of period-by-period 
scores invariably denotes this. For a 
while, the small college teams make a 
fairly presentable showing, only to be 
worn down in the end, sadly bent — if 
not entirely broken. 

We don’t that the 
smaller school team is as capable as its 
opponent at any time, for it doesn’t 
stand to reason that as good a team can 


mean to infei 


be recruited from a small student body 
as from a larger one. Nor can the small 
school eleven be expected to be as well 
trained physically or as well grounded 
in the knowledge of how the game 
should be played, for the large college 
or university has a much larger coach- 
ing and training staff. 

We do, however, find many a small 
college player emerges from his grid- 
iron a the highest 
though, unlike the big team player, 
his praises remain unsung. This is 


star of calibre, 


proved by the records of professional 
football, where the game is played for 
all that’s in it, for fun as well as for 
plenty of marbles. The professional 
league magnates scour every nook and 
corner of the country for the best foot- 
ball talent available, and it’s surprising 
how much of this talent comes from the 
playing fields of the smaller colleges. 
In theradio broadcast of the Giants 
All Stars game played this September, 
we heard of one “Mike” Kobrosky, who 
“passed the Collegians 78 yards to the 
Giants’ two-yard marker.” Earlier in 
the game (Hartford, 
Conn.) star had passed the team some 
39 yards to bring the ball into scoring 
position. We also heard how one 
“Hank” Soar, former Providence Col- 
lege player, did so much toward win- 
ning the game for the professionals. 
Not just once or twice, but all through 
the broadcast did unfamiliar names re 


this ex-Trinity 


sound with deeds of prowess, seemingly 
much more so than did the more fa- 
miliar names of the large college team 
stars. We heard mentioned names of 
players from Yale, Dartmouth, Army, 
Columbia, Fordham, Alabama and 
other big-time teams, but it seemed 
that whenever an unusually good play 
was made it was accomplished by some- 
one from Providence College, Trinity, 
Davis-Elkins, Emporia Teachers ot 
from Simpson. The last named team’s 
(Continued on page 40) 
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Yankee continues this month this 
new regular feature and would appre- 
ciate receiving from any interested 
readers items of similar nature. Pay- 
ment is twenty-five cents for each ac- 
cepted item. No items returned. Your 
newspaper or other source must be 
quoted. Newspapers will be credited at 
the rate of ten cents an item, same to 
be paid quarterly. 

* * > 


GEORGE ARCHAMBEAU, janitor for 35 years in 
Robinson Hall, Harvard Yard, became news 
for being hit on the head by a bronze bust of 
himself which perched on a cabinet he was 
cleaning. — Boston Transcript. 


* * * 


Joun Avpen of Randolph, Vermont, for 
having a new-born sister Priscilla Alden. - 
Littleton Courier. 

* * * 


Mrs. SAMUEL P. BouLTeR of Lonsdale, Rhode 
Island, for reporting to police that her 6 
months-old Holstein probably had been bull- 
naped. The bull, it seems, was a household 
pet and roamed the farm just like a St. Ber- 
nard dog. When he failed to report at the 
back door for his breakfast, Mrs. Boulter got 
worried. Often, she said, the young pet would 
stomp into the kitchen and sniff about the 
stove to see what was on the menu, or poke in 
the ice box for a midnight snack. — Providence 
Journal. 

o * * 


James Martin of Weymouth, Massachu- 
setts, for explaining to his fiancée, while wed- 
ding guests waited, that he just couldn't do 
it. The girl fainted and Martin disappeared. 
— Providence Journal. 


* * * 


In Grange, New Hampshire, Hucu Gitpert, 
for climbing an apple tree and shaking down 
some apples on a bear snoozing below. Bruin 
woke up and shuffled off, while Hugh stayed 
up in the tree for a while. — Concord Daily 
Monitor. 

* * * 


Paut Butter of Fairhaven, Vermont, for 
parking his car and returning to find it had 
rolled down a_ 60-foot embankment into 
nearby Lake Bomoseen. Five hours later he, a 
crane and a gang of men derricked it out. 
Well, that’s one way to wash a car. 
burg Standard. 


- Enos- 
* o * 


FirEMEN of Needham, Massachusetts, when 
their 2l-year-old engine broke down, for 
thumbing their way to a_ blaze. — Concord 
Daily Monitor. 


* * . 


Veteran Littleton, New Hampshire, barber, 
Cuartes H. McCartny, for having completed 
his 53rd year at his trade. According to his 
reckoning, he’s given Charles F. Bingham 


8000 shaves --3 shaves a week for 53 years, 
minus those times Mr. Bingham was out of 
town. We didn’t know whiskers grew that 
long. — Litileton Courier. 


* * * 


Mrs. Frep Lease of Waterbury, Vermont, 
for hanging curtains preparatory to Mr. 
Lease’s return from the hospital, where he had 
been for a month with a broken leg, and 
falling from the ladder and breaking her hip. 
She was taken to a room next to his at the hos- 
pital. — Enosburg Standard. 


* * * 


At Washington, New Hampshire, Harry 
Woops, 47-year-old World War vet, for mak- 
ing six patch quilts, four hooked rugs and a 
bedspread. Harry lives alone, except for four 
dogs, a couple of coons, a cat and two par- 
rots. — Concord Daily Monitor. 


* * * 


James Pennett of Harpwell, Maine, for 
finding himself $1,450 in debt because of 290 
“short” lobsters he had caught himself. The 
fine is $5 each. — Portland Express. 


* * * 


O. K. Ciirrorp of South Paris, Maine, for 
having a record squash production from one 
which weighed 113 
idvertiser and Democrat. 


vine —nine squashes 


pounds. — Norway 


> * * 


L. H. Harvey of Franklin, New Hampshire, 
for having popped and sold a ton and a half 
of popcorn at his sidewalk stand this past sea- 
son. — Concord Daily Monitor. 


a * * 


ANTONE Perry of West Dighton, Rhode 
Island, and Mrs. MARGARET MELLO of Seekonk, 
for having had their black and white and red 
and white bossy cows, respectively, swiped 
off their pasture land. “There ain’t no room 
for rustlers in this here part of God’s coun- 
try,” Police Officer Nolan said, “but looks like 
the coyotes got away clean with both herds. 
We tried to find them in all the abattoirs 
round hereabouts, but mebbe we were late. 
You know how high the price of beef is nowa- 
days, and if them there bossies is now tender- 
loin steaks, how you goin’ to read the ranch 
brand?” — Providence Journal. 


. * >. 


G. Haroip Noyes, Boston’s chief weather 
man, for straightening out an ornery spell of 
weather on Mt. Washington. This year it 
hadn't snowed on the mountain since May, 
in spite of the fact that it has snowed every 
month of the year for a decade or more. Mr. 
Noyes quietly climbed the mountain, as a 
visitor and not a trouble-shooter. Pretty soon 
it began to snow. He came down, and Mt. 
Washington’s weather has been okay eve 
since. — Boston Transcript. 


* * od 


Atice K. Wricnt of Ahmednager, India, 
for keeping a family tradition. She made the 


littke journey from her home in India where 
her parents are missionaries, to South Had- 
ley, Massachusetts, to enter the freshman class 
at Mt. Holyoke. The first member of her 
family in the college was in the class of 
1848. — Woonsocket Call —sent in by Muriel 
McFee. 


Mrs. Ernet Brourmtarp, of Gloucester, 
Massachusetts, for asking a divorce against 
her husband who, she said, nailed a plank in 
the middle of the bed. ... “Very uncom- 
fortable for me, for the bed was none too 
large.” — Concord Daily Monitor. 


* * . 


Chief of Police VAN Garpner of Littleton, 
New Hampshire, for having offered a unique 
punishment choice to a drunken and disor- 
derly citizen. It was 30 days in jail or 2 heap- 
ing tablespoons of castor oil, both to begin 
immediately. The offender made a wry face 
and took his medicine. — Littleton Courier. 


* * * 


Frep J. Caron of Greenfield, Massachusetts, 
for not knowing whether he is a Yankee or a 
Canuck. He is now applying for U. S. citizen- 
ship on thé score that his mother had the 
birth bed moved into the U. S. part of his 
house which stood precisely on the interna- 
tional line in North Derby, Vermont. His 
father denies this and claims he is, there- 
fore, a citizen of Canada. Caron, Jr., has been 
living in this country for over 20 years. — 
Portsmouth Herald. 


> * * 


Mrs. EMMA Barsoza of Harwich, Massa- 
chusetts, for having celebrated her 107th birth- 
day. She has no formula for longevity — says 
it just happens sometimes, that’s all. — Con- 
cord Daily Monitor. 


. * > 


WILLIAM Puuitips, 15, and Dwicut Law- 
RENCE, 14, both of Dedham, Massachusetts, for 
having bicycled 100 miles to Saco, Maine, in 
13 hours — just for the fun of it. — Boston 
Herald. 


* * 7 


After 41 years of delivering newspapers, 
Wittiam N. Cor, 71, of Pittsfield, Massa- 
chusetts, has given up his route of 250 cus- 
tomers. He is in the news for having the dis- 
tinction of being the oldest “newsboy” in the 
state. — Providence Journal. 


* * * 


First Parish Cuurcu of York, Maine, for 
re-enacting the services of old Colonial days. 
The worshippers appeared in Colonial cos 
tumes with tithing men to keep them in order. 
he Rev. W. H. Millinger gave as his sermon 
“The Doleful State of the Damned,” the 
original discourse of Fr. Samuel Moody, pastor 
from 1698 to 1747. — Boston Herald. 


* * * 


ARTHUR PorTER and Haron Foye of Danby, 
Vermont, for employing Iroquois Indians to 
cut and peel the pulp wood on their property. 
— Enosburg Standard, 


* * * 


CarraIn J. FRANK Dwicur of Scituate, 
Massachusetts, and his 2 sons for sighting a 
white whale 3 miles off shore the other day. 
— Boston Herald. 
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WHO’S WHO IN CONISTON 
(Continued from page 15) 


One of the most believable figures 
in the story is Ephraim Prescott; Eph 
who became postmaster at Brampton 
through Jethro’s influence, and who 
limped from wounds received in the 
War. Kennerson says that many may 
still remember Alonzo Allen, postmas- 
ter at Croyden. Allen, he says, was “a 
Durkee man,” and Durkee probably 
got him his appointment. 

There’s nothing so surprising about 
this, but wait! According to Kenner- 
son, Allen was wounded during the 
Civil War and Kennerson thinks it 
was a bullet in his back. It seems Allen 
was never able to do any work after- 
wards; he might even have walked with 
a cane. Surely no enterprising author 
would slip up on a character made to 
order, and isn’t it quite possible 
that, like Dexter Richards, Alonzo A\l- 
len unknowingly “sat” for a word pic- 
ture. 

If we would visit Croyden today we 
must expect to be disappointed. We 
must expect to find a little huddle of 
houses quite forgotten by New Hamp- 
shire and her four hundred and eight- 
een legislative representatives. Croy- 
den as she slumbers away in that peace- 
ful valley along Coniston Water is a 
thing of the past. Few New Hampshire 
solons have ever heard of Ruel Durkee, 


and they wouldn't be interested if you 
tried to tell them. 

It doesn’t matter that the Durkee 
house, which might still be restored, 
and preserved as a spot of historic in- 
terest, begins to show indifference and 
neglect. The tannery is gone and some 
day the Durkee’s home will have fol- 
lowed it. So many cellar holes mark the 
spots where great men lived. 

In summer scarcely a day passes, they 
say, that someone does not wander up 
to Croyden in search of Cynthia Weth- 
erell and Jonah Winch’'s store. Where, 
they ask, did the town meetings take 
place? And isn’t there something left 
that belonged to Jethro Bass? 

To be sure there are things if they 
would hunt for them. In this house is 
a mahogany table. In that a few pieces 
from an old tea set. A chair and a stand 
here and perhaps the silver watch 
somewhere else, prized for the moment 
by those who know the associations. 

One day the significance of these ob- 
jects will have been forgotten, and old 
landmarks will be gone, rejected by a 
state that in other ways does every- 
thing in her power to entertain the 
summer visitor, and attract the history- 
loving tourist. With these landmarks 
gone, then it will be that we must turn 
again to the pages of Coniston for there 
and there alone shall we find all that 
is left of the life of Ruel Durkee, or the 
story of Jethro Bass. 


RUA BOSTONIAN?P 


All Right — Prove It! 


By JASON ALMUS RUSSELL 


1. What church has “the leaning tower of Boston’? 
2. Where did Parker House rolls originate? 
3. How many steps lead up to the belfry of the Old North Church? 


4- Give the origin of the names of Beacon Hill, Milk Street, Brimstone 


Corner, Damnation Alley, The Common. 

5. Where was the Boston Tea Party held? 

6. What famous writer of nursery rhymes is buried in the Old Granary 
(Park Church) Burying Ground? 


7- What building is called The Cradle of Liberty? 


8. What Boston patriot displayed two lanterns in the tower of the Old 
North Church on the evening of April 18, 1775? 


9g. Who wrote the novel Boston? 


iio 


10. What church has the squeaking pew? the Bay Captains’ Pew? 
11. What famous poet wrote the poem—‘“To Faneuil Hall”? 

12. What is Boston's oldest and most famous secondary school? 

13. Where is the statue called “The Appeal to the Great Spirit’? 
14. What holiday is celebrated only in Boston and Charlestown? 
15. What was the original height of Beacon Hill? 

16. In what year were bath-tubs prohibited? 


17. Complete the stanza— 


~ 


“Oh, here's to dear old Boston, 
The home of the bean and the 
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Yankees, what is your 
earliest memory? We’d 
like to hear from you. 





For acceptable Early Yankee Memories 
within the 500 word limit, we'll gladly 
pay one dollar 








This is not my earliest memory, but it is 
the one I'll doubtless keep the longest. 
When I was six or seven years old and 
going to school in Concord, New Hamp 
shire, an epidemic of mumps struck the 
city. In those days there were no Boards of 
Health, neither were parents especially 
anxtous over so inevitable an affliction as 
mumps, measles, or whooping-cough. They 
were something children must have, and 
the sooner over, the better. No one thought 
of staying out of school with the mumps 
and no one had to be put under scientific 
observation to decide that it was mumps. 
Mother just gave you a nice drink of vine 
gar or a lemon, and the diagnosis was 
instantaneous, 

Ihe epidemic was pretty severe, but it 
became a matter of pride not to stay out of 
school, while to have the mumps “on both 
sides” and not lose a day made a hero. 

I still hold a vivid picture of that room 
\ll the afflicted wore their faces tied up 
after the manner of the toothache gum 
boy, the same little knot with ends sticking 
up on top of the head. The handkerchiefs 
were of every hue known to bandannas. 
Framed by them were the agonized faces of 
the children in all degrees of suffering, 
sometimes so acute as to drag forth a groan. 

As to how much book-learning we ac- 
quired in those days, I have no idea, but 
with good Puritan ancestry back of us and 
a fine spinster teacher of the same stock to 
prod us to endurance worthy of our fore- 
bears, we must have strengthened a bit the 
heroic fibre that was our inheritance. Of 
course, by present standards it was all 
wrong, but I must confess that I am still 
proud that I had the mumps on both sides 
and never missed a day. 

Mrs. FLORENCE MILNER, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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BY THE COLLECTOR 


YANKEE Pays One Dollar per item accepted for this department 


HOW TO MAKE A GOOD THANKSGIVING DINNER 


“Here’s my Thanksgiving Dinner 
for this year,” says Louise Crathern 
Russell of Colchester, Connecticut. “I 
hope Yankee readers will enjoy mak- 
ing it and eating it as much as the 
Russells are going to.” 

THANKSGIVING DINNER 
Fruit Cocktail 

Pumpkin Soup Yankee Crackers 

Celery Olives Bread-and-Butter Pickles 
Roast Turkey 

Yankee Cracker Stuffing Giblet Gravy 

Cranberry Sauce Preserved Crab Apples 

Mashed Potatoes Mashed Turnips 

Baked Squash Boiled Onions 
Mince Pie Pumpkin Pie 

Fruit Cracked Butternuts Penuche 

Sage Cheese 
Black Coffee 


Frurr CockTalt 


1 Grapefruit 
2 Oranges 
2 Bananas 
1 Apple 
6 Cup White Grapes 
6 Cup Maraschino Cherries 
Y Cup Cherry Juice 
1 Cup Confectioners’ Sugar 
3 Tablespoons of Lemon Juice 


Remove the pulp of grapefruit and oranges. 
Slice bananas. Peel and cube apple. Cut 
grapes in half and remove seeds. Mix thor- 
oughly with the sugar and lemon juice. Chill 
an hour. 

At serving-time pour over the juice from 
the Maraschino Cherries, and decorate the top 
of serving-glasses with cherries. 


PUMPKIN Soup 


214%, Cups Milk 
4 Cup Strained Pumpkin 
2 Teaspoons Grated Onion 
114 Tablespoons Butter 
Dash of Pepper 
4 Teaspoonful Salt 
Heat milk and onion in top of double 
boiler; add other ingredients; cook slowly for 
30 minutes. 


YANKEE CRACKERS 


fake a couple of handfuls of common 
crackers and split them in two. Spread a thin 
mixture of turkey fat and store cheese on the 
split surface. Put in oven on top of your 
turkey pan and brown. 

Sprinkle a dash of paprika over each one 
and serve warm. 


BREAD AND BUTTER PICKLES 


1 Gallon Cucumbers, sliced 
8 Small Onions, shredded 
2 Green Peppers, shredded 
4 Cup Salt 
Mix thoroughly and ice for 3 hours. Drain. 
Add to the above mixture a syrup made by 
combining: 
5 Cups Sugar 
Teaspoons Tumeric 
Tablespoons Mustard Seed 
Cups Vinegar 
6 Teaspoon Ground Cloves 
1 Teaspoon Celery Seed 


é 


vt 


Heat to the boiling point but do not boil. 
Bottle and seal. 


Roast TURKEY 

Clean and stuff bird. Rub entire surface 
with butter. Rub in 2 tablespoons of salt. 
Place in roasting-pan with close-fitting cover 
together with 14 cup boiling water. 

At end of 3 hours, remove cover, turn 
the breast down so that the juice will run into 
the breast. 

If a crusty surface is desired, about 2 table- 
spoonfuls of flour may be mixed with the 
butter with which the bird is rubbed. 

YANKEE CRACKER STUFFING 
for Roast Turkey 

3 Cups Cracker Crumbs 

1 Cup Hot Water 

t Tablespoons Butter 

1 Teaspoon Salt 
4 Teaspoon Thyme 
Black pepper to taste 

1 Egg 
2 Teaspoons Poultry Seasoning 

2 Large Onions Grated 
2 Teaspoons of Sage 
4 Teaspoon Marjoram 

Pour hot water over crackers and butter; 
then mix in other ingredients. 





for health, peace and plenty amongst us. 


& other accidents. 


sort. 





On Thanksgiving Day, 1793, one Samuel Lane of Stratham, New 
Hampshire, wrote in his diary that he was thankful for: 


“The life & health of myself & family; and also of so many of my children, grand- 
children & great grandchildren; also of my other relations and friends and neighbors, 


“For my Bible and many other good and useful books, civil and religious priviledges, 
for the ordinances of the gospel and for my minister. 
“For my land, house, barn and other buildings, & that they are preserved from fire 


“For my wearing clothes to keep me warm, my bed and beding to rest upon. 

“For my cattle, sheep, swine and other creatures, for my support. 

“For my corn, wheat, rye, grass and hay; flax, apples, pumpkins, potatoes, cabages, 
tirnips. carrots, beets, peaches and other fruits. 

“For my clock and watch, to measure my passing time, by day and night. 

“Wool, water, butter, cheese, milk, pork, beefe, & fish, etc. 

“For my leather, lamp, oyl, & candles, husbandry utensils, and other tools of every 


“For New Hampshire made syder and for rum, wine and gin. For tea, sugar, coffee 
and molasses. And money to bye other necessaries and to pay debt and taxes. 

He closed this list of blessings with a quotation from the Psalms: “Bless the Lord, 
O my Soul, and all that is within me bless His Holy Name. Bless the Lord, O my Soul, 
and forget not all his benefits, who satisfieth thy tongue with good things.” 


Contributed by Epwarp J. PARSHLEY 
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YANKEE INGENUITY 
of the Month 


We offer one dollar for the best illustra- 
tion of this good old Yankee trait 
xk * 

It’s catching, this ingenuity. Henry 
Frongillo’s father’s father’s father’s 
father’s father very probably did not 
fight with Ethan Allen, but Henry him- 
self belongs. 

Ilo lower a concrete cased cable in 
electrical construction usually _ re- 
quires an elaborate and costly tackle. 
It must be handled as delicately as a 
case of eggs. Henry Frongillo viewed 
the cable, supine on blocks of wood. 
It was, presumably, a hot day. Noth- 
ing would stay cool, not even ice. Ice? 
Yes ice,—by all means. For the sup- 
porting blocks he substituted ice 
cakes and let nature, in the guise of 
the sun boiling down on Worcester, 
Vermont, do the rest. 

It worked. Deterioration according 
to fixed physical laws let the cable fall 
into its appointed spot with no jars, no 
bumps, no back or headaches. There’s 
usually an easy way to do a thing if you 
study long enough. A good studier is a 
good Yankee. 

Contributed by IRENE ALLEN 
Burlington, Vermont 




















GiIBLet GRAVY 
for Roast Turkey 


Place the giblets (liver, gizzard, and heart), 
in a saucepan with 214 cups of cold water. 
Simmer slowly for 2 hours. 

Take the fat from the turkey pan, add 2 
cups of boiling water; bring to a boil; then 
add 1/3 of a cup of flour mixed to a paste 
with a little cold water. When the entire mix- 
ture thickens, add the giblets, chopped very 
fine. 


CRANBERRY SAUCE 


1 Quart Cranberries 
2 Cups Boiling Water 


2 Cups Sugai 


Wash berries well. Cook in water 5 min- 
utes before adding sugar; then cook about 
10 minutes. Pour into individual moulds. 
When cold, unmould into dishes. 


PRESERVED CRAB APPLES 


Select perfect fruit. Pour over them boil- 
ing water to remove the skin. Core them with 
a strong goose quill. Weigh them, and take 
their weight in granulated sugar. Lay the 
apples in a preserving kettle. Cover them 
with water. Let them simmer slowly until 
soft. Drain them well on a sieve. 

Make a syrup from the sugar. Place the 
apples in the hot syrup and let them simmer 
slowly for 15 minutes. Nicely scraped green 
ginger (or preserved ginger) boiled in the 
syrup imparts a fine flavor. 

When the apples look clear, lay them on 
dishes to cool; when cold, place in jars. Re- 
turn the syrup to the fire after the apples 
are taken out, let it simmer for 10 or 15 min- 
utes. When cold, pour it over the apples and 
seal jars. 

MASHED TURNIP 


Wash, peel, and slice turnip. Cook in boil- 
ing salted water until soft. 

Drain, mash, and add butter, salt, and pep- 
per to taste. Serve in a very hot dish. 
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BoILep ONIONS 


Peel onions, boil in salted water for 1 hour 
or until done; drain; add butter, salt, and 
pepper to taste. Serve in very hot dish. 


BAKED SQUASH 


Cut a Hubbard squash in halves. Remove 
seeds and stringy parts. 

Place in a covered pan. Bake 2 hours in a 
slow oven. 

Remove from shell, mash, season with but- 
ter, salt, pepper, and maple sugar. 


MASHED POTATOES 


Peel, boil, drain, and mash 6 large po 
tatoes. 

Add 3 tablespoons butter, 114 teaspoons 
salt, dash of black pepper, 1/3 cup of hot 
milk. 

Beat with fork until creamy. Pile lightly 
on hot dish and sprinkle with paprika. 


Mince MEAT 


for the Thanksgiving Pie 


ue 


Pounds Beef, boiled and chopped fine. 
Pounds Suet, chopped fine. 

Pounds Raisins 

Pounds Currants 

Pound Citron, Cut fine 

Peck Tart Apples, Chopped fine 
Pound Candied Orange Peel, sliced 
Pound Candied Lemon Peel, sliced 
Glass of Grape Jelly 
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Put all together in large preserving kettle 


Add: 

2 Pounds Brown Sugar 
1 Tablespoon Salt 

1 Teaspoon Pepper 

2 Teaspoons Cinnamon 
1 Ounce Cloves 

1 Ounce Nutmeg 


Place 2 quarts of thick boiled cider and | 
quart of molasses into kettle. Bring to a boil. 
Pour over the ingredients. Mix well. Allow 
to stand on low fire just long enough to heat 
meat through. Let stand for several days be 
fore using. Seal in glass jars while mixture is 
very hot. 


PUMPKIN Pu 


1 Pint stewed and Strained Pumpkin 
2 Well-beaten Eggs 
2 Teaspoons Flour 
2/3 Cup of Sugar 
2 Cups of Milk 
4 Teaspoon Salt 
4 Teaspoon Cinnamon 
4 Teaspoon Nutmeg 
| Teaspoon Coriander Seed, ground fine 
Mix ingredients in the ordet 


into an under crust; bake about 
serve cold. 


given; pou 
15 minutes; 


PASTRY 
for the Mince and Pumpkin Pies 


3 Cups Pastry Flour 
1 Cup of Lard 

1 Teaspoon Salt 
Cold Water 


Mix salt with flour and cut in shortening 
with knife. 

Moisten to dough with cold water. 

Toss on board, dredge lightly with flour, 
and roll out thin. 


PENUCHE 


1 Cup Milk 
1 Tablespoon Butter 
114 Cups light brown sugar 
14 Cups Maple Sugar 
Cup broken Hickory Nut Meats 
Teaspoon Vanilla 
\Y%y Teaspoon Salt 


Heat milk and butter together; add sugar 
and salt; bring slowly to the boiling point 








SERMONS IN STONE 


For the most revealing Yankee epitaphs 
printed herein each month, we offer a 
sheaf of pure white calla lillies, and a 
dollar. Send yours in to the Collector, 
with the name of the cemetery and the 
date of the stone, if possible. 


x~** 

In Lowell, Mass., in what is known 
as “Rich Man's Cemetery” one of the 
most beautiful monuments is erected 
over the grave of Louisa Maria Wells, 
a mill girl. 

It was erected by four mill girls in | 
her memory. 

Beneath the figures on the monu 
ment are the words: “Out of the fibre 
of her daily tasks she wove the fabric 
of a useful life.” 

L. L. EAMEs, 
Haverhill, Mass. 


Warren Gibbs \ 
died by arsenic poison 
March 23, 1860 


Think my friends when this you see 
How my wife hath dealt by me 

She in some oysters did prepare 

Some poison for my lot and share 

rhen of the same I did partake 

And nature yielded to its fate. 

Before she my wife became 

Mary Fellows was her name. 


Erected by his brother 
Wm. Gibbs. 
Mrs. Necture W. Russ, 
So. Deerfield, Mass, 











without stirring. Boil gently for 5 minutes; 
then remove from fire and test for soft ball 
stage (238 Degrees F). When that stage is 
reached, set the candy pan in a pan of cold 
water for about 5 minutes; add vanilla and 
nuts, and beat until smooth and creamy. 
Pour into a greased pan and set in a cool 
place. When nearly cool, mark into squares. 
x*~* * 

Owing to the truckloads of D & O material 
which come in daily to The Collector, no 
manuscripts can be returned. However, if you 
send old and valuable letters or records, be 
sure to enclose postage for return and stamps 
to cover insurance 

We are particularly looking for items cover 
ing these subjects: Country quacks and cures, 
thrift, weddings, old or new notices and ad 
vertisements which are revealing, Yankee 
orneryness, town meeting, Yankee expressions, 
snakes and superstitions. 


@ BLUEBERRIES ® 


Improved Varieties for Fall Planting 
ALL SIZES, ALL PRICES . Free Booklet 
Houston Orchards, Box K-12, Hanover, Mass. 


NO GARDEN COMPLETE WITHOUT A FEW PLANTS 
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Give Years of ‘Pleasure 
this CHRISTMAS 


Give... 





OLD INNS 


of CONNECTICUT 


Nuw this fascinating account 


of Connecticut taverns and turn- 
pikes, profusely illustrated with 
photographs, authentic detailed 
architects’ drawings and sketches, 
is published. 


You will want to read about these 
inns, the historical and romantic 
tales connected with them of peo- 
ple, politics, and social events of 
times, and 
talking 
them to your friends. 


pre-Revolutionary 


you will enjoy about 


“OLD INNS” is a_ valuable, 
readable, and unusual book; an 
authoritative account in words 
and pictures; a book that you will 
want as a guide and as an archi- 


tectural and historical record. 


Edited by 
MARION DICKINSON TERRY 
Bound in crushed calf and buck- 


ram with maps as end-papers - 


boxed 


258 pages 8 x 114% 
41 architectural drawings 
133 illustrations in collotype 


27 pen-and-ink sketches 
PRICE FIFTEEN DOLLARS 
Order direct, postpaid, from 
The PROSPECT PRESS 


‘Publishers 


52 Trumbull Street 
Hartford, Connecticut 
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Book alk. 


A REVIEW OF NEW ENGLAND BOOKS 


BY ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 
Mr. Coffin is ably assisted in this department by Ruth Coffin, his wife ... 
who does much of the necessary reading and many of the reviews 


A BIBLE OF AMERICANISM 


THe Counrry Dance Book, by Beth 
Tolman & Ralph Page, illustrated 
with drawings by F. W. P. Tolman 
(The Countryman Press, Weston, 
Vt., and Farrar & Rinehart, New 
York, N. Y. $2.00). 

It isn’t only traditions and houses 
and ancestors that are being rescued 
from oblivion and put back into cur- 
rent literature and life. Here comes a 
book now that saves the old American 
country dance for the good health of 
future Americans. Beth Tolman. ow 
own wideawake editor, wrote it, along 
with Ralph Page, and F. W. P. ‘Tolman 
made the right kind of pictures. You 
have been seeing pieces of this book 
right along in Yankee. Now you can 
slip the whole concoction into the right 
lobe of your rear pants — you won't be 
having any coat on — and go down to 
the schoolhouse at the crossroads and 
find your way among the most flowery 
figures of quadrilles and contrys, and 
your way into the hearts of all the 
ladies. 

I wish I had had this book before I 
got so old and set in my rhythms! I 
might have been able to do a simple 
little thing like “Hull’s Victory” with- 


out all those extra flourishes I put into 
my steps, out of exuberance rather 
than out of history. Who knows but I 
could have kept up with Gladys Hasty 
Carroll when she gets to going in hei 
Community House at Emery’s Bridge, 
South Berwick, Maine, in full blossom! 
Until lately, all my knowledge of the 
“Portland Fancy” and “Lady of the 
Lake” came from far-off boyhood when 
I sat round-eyed and watched an uncle 
with a gates-ajar moustache make even 
hefty look like humming- 
birds around a bull-thistle as he swung 
them in his Saturday-night blue serge 
trousers in East Harpswell. Then I had 
to go to town to live and learn the 
empty two-step, and real dancing, for 
me, was no more. 

But here is a bible for my children. 
And I will thumb it, too, and get what 
help I can from it. For the country 
around here has revived the old 
dances, too, and not so long ago I 
watched men good at yanking lobsters 
from the Atlantic spinning with thei 
wives and throwing vast shadows up 
against the stars, as they christened the 
floor of their dance hall, before the 
walls were up, with fiddles and ladies’ 
chains. 

The book is a bible, all right. It is 


matrons 


IO. 
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crowded with technical detail; it has an 
excellent Deuteronomy, as well as the 
whole Genesis of how jigs and French 
figures got into the backwoods of ow 
land. But the book is more than mere 
instruction. It is a whole barrel of 
Americanism turned out to music. It 
is American history in flying skirts and 
pants. If education is really getting ac- 
quainted with your great-grandpirents 
—and that is a pretty good definition 
of education, for I made it myself — 
then dancing the old folk dances is 
the best way to get educated. You 
meet American maleness rampant and 
American scorn of caste in a science of 
pleasure where all men are gents. You 
meet the common native boisterous- 
ivess and humor in the calls: 


“Join your hands and forward all, swing 
that gal across the hall. 

Now run away home and swing your 
own. 

When you meet her pass her by, 

Kiss the next one on the sly, 

Poke the next one in the eve: 

Swing your own girl by and by, 

Swing her once, swing her twice, 

Swing her again if she is not your wife.” 

It is the movement that suits best 

striped trousers and starry vest. And 

neckties go, coats go, and all standoff- 

ishness and wabblecropped moping 

about life go, and youth comes back 

on a head that reflects the oil lamps 

swinging and small-boy roguery unde 

a heavy moustache. The old forms 

come back from the grave and look in 

at the windows upon their children. 

Men have a chance to tread on their 

wings to all the ladies, to music and 

with full public approval. It is America 

warmed to white heat. Every woman is 

a lady, and every man is as good as his 

legs and arms. 

It is plain and wholesome democ- 
racy, as Beth Tolman points out. All 
men, on the dance floor, are free and 
equal — butcher, baker, and the man 
who can own and keep a pair of skis in 
the proper waxes. It is a community 
thing, too. No dancing just for two, in 
a trance. You have to dance with all the 
world and avoid all sizes of toes. You 
have to keep your wits and feet twin- 
kling. You have to lay your shingles 
fast and break joints. But it is worth it. 
For under the sweat and heat you are 
entering into a vibration that is right 
with life. Rhythm is a creative thing. 
And these square dances that are now 
coming back over the length and 
breadth of our country are tuning us 
up to be the right kind of Amcricans, 
direct, frank, full of fine American 
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dander, and easy as the bobcat on our 
toes. 

A nation is known by its dances. 

Here is America still going strong 
and right. How right you can see when 
you read the pages at this book’s end 
and get to know who’s who among the 
men who are warming New England 
up, not as archaeologists digging up 
quaint, bygone dances for people to 
look at, but as men who are getting 
people so excited about fun and bodily 
gracefulness that they all just get right 
up and go full swing. 

The pictures are a great part of the 
book. Especially the ones that show 
just the tops of heads, the contours of 
backs, and the all-important feet. 

Thanks, Beth. You deserve the lob- 
ster stew made so thick with butter and 
tomalley that you can cut it with a 
knife! 


On Gicpert Heap, by Elizabeth Etnier 
(An Atlantic Monthly Press Book, 
Little Brown & Co., $2.50). 

It is hard to believe this book is not 
fiction. But it is not. It is a real journal 
of how the Etniers found their dream 
island at the mouth of the Kennebec; 
how they remodelled the shell of a 
house that was on it; how they made a 
garden where they found a wilderness; 
how hard, back-breaking work and 
good taste created a place of utter 
beauty. The book is more than any- 
thing else a love story — the love of two 
clear-thinking, gallant young people 
for each other, for the life and place 
they deliberately chose; and — to cap 
it all — for their baby, the pink velvet 
cherub of a Stephanie which is the high 
note on which the book ends. 

Elizabeth Etnier sees all things with 
an artist's eyes, and is able to put down 
for the rest of us the humorous, the 
petty annoyances, the shining hours, 
and all the contrasting beauty of this 
corner in Maine — Gilbert Head facing 
out to sea. 

In September, 1934, Elizabeth Etnier 
writes: “How we were not tired of liv- 
ing on a boat, but how a great longing 
has taken possession of us to own land 
and have a house.” 

A day later: “Went to look at a house 
on an island near Popham Beach. It is 
almost what we dreamed. ... We 
would get the seaward end of it, about 
fifty acres, and the view from the house 
which is on a high rock plateau com- 
manding the river entrance, is the most 
beautiful I have ever seen.” 

On September 15th: “We made an 
offer of $2,200. Charles Yancy says the 


(Continued on page 38) 







... to warm the 
cockles of any 
New Englander’s 
heart. 


THE 
RECTORY 
FAMILY 


by John 
Franklin Carter 


Here, emphatically, is one of 
those rare ‘‘finds’’ which we 
earnestly recommend to any and 
all readers who ever thrilled to 
the authentic and nostalgic re- 
creation of those charms of the 
days that followed the turn of 
the century. This is the story 
largely autobiographical) of a 
boy in a large family, brought 
up in a country rectory in Wil 
liamstown, Mass. But more im 
portant, it is the intimate his 
tory of a time and a way of life 
which, though gone forever, 
were marked with that sense of 
security and innocence that was 
found only in New England 
before the war. IJlustrared by 
Oscar Howard 



























THE HORSE AND 
BUGGY AGE IN 
NEW ENGLAND 
by Edwin 
Valentine Mitchell 


author of “The Art of 
Walking,” etc. 





Here is a book to bring sighs of 
regret from all New Englanders 
at heart. “‘A lovely evocation 
of a long-gone time, done with 
gentle charm and with pains- 
taking scholarship."—N. Y. 
Herald Tribune. Illustrated 





COWARD-MCCANN, Inc. 
2 West 45th Street, New York 











ABOUT BOOKS 


(Continued from page 37) 


Ulerbes RECOMMENDS mosquitoes at Popham are terrible — S K AT | N 

¢ we noticed them too. I am alarmed.” G 
- Later: “We ploughed around the 
25 YEARS house through thick, dank, matted 


grass almost knee high and the mos- Official Magazine of 


A GAME WARDEN quitoes were fierce. . . . Behind the UNITED STATES 


house is an old orchard, but it is en- 


nse tirely overgrown with bushes. I went FIGURE SKATING 








Frederick Jorgensen inside and looked through the rooms ASSOCIATION 
rn , looking at the peeling wallpaper and 
The perfect gift for any outdoor - I md I I mil 
° ’ at the mouldy green plaster, great Contains news and 
man. $2.00 pieces of it entirely gone, and at the illustrations on 
rotting roof and sagging floors. Figure Skating in 
a Riad “It is something to make a home on United States, Canada 
an island. Everything that is in it from 
in isl ind erything t and Foreign Countries 
If you enjoy books about Yankee- the chimney bricks and lumber and 
land. don’t miss plaster and cement, to the kitchen stove 


Six Issues a Winter , 
Subscription, Two Dollars 


and bathtubs and grand yellow sofa, 


’ we have brought across the river on a 
AROOSTOOK ve brought across the river on a 


scow in all sorts of weather. .. . 























a ” ° gance has a joy, and excitement, on a Editors 
Meine’s Intend Empire rocky Maine island it simply can’t have Theresa Weld Blanchard 
BY in a suave New York apartment.” Richard L. Hapgood 
Charles Morrow Wilson No Victorian couple, these Etniers. ~~ — 
They are the modern and primitive ee 
$3.00 combined. Elizabeth Etnier’s frankness 
is often like a cold wave of her own | 236 HUNTINGTON AVENUE 
Stephen Daye Press | Kennebec breaking over you, but you BOSTON, MASS. 
BRATTLEBORO. VERMONT leave the book rejuvenated and _ re- 
| freshed. 
Tue Catamount. Published by the >» Pam 
Catamount Associates, Montpelier, %” 





= ” 

Vermont. Edited by the editorial | CTO XA 43 
staff of the Federal Writers’ Project J RIAL 
Selected from the Whole Wide World | in Vermont. ‘ 

This is the first magazine in this re- 
gion of the country to grow out of the 
activity of the Federal Writers’ Project. 
Though an unofficial publication in 
the sense that it has been prepared as 
ski skates, little pillows, little pat-yourself an individual undertaking, it was ap- 
face beautifiers * “Cozette” scuffs, Paisley parently considered of sufficient official | 
print shawls, monogrammed napkins, holi- eae . . ; 
day greeting and message cards, gift wrap- significance to obtain free franking ee 


ping sets * Moccasin slippers, English toast | privilege for itself, and the letter about | t 
racks, a table with one leg, Dutchman’s dish | it enclosed therewith. oY A 
onal © Trays, vniiing patton, poate gr, The few copies of The Catamount 61 
Indian firebrands’’, bird houses ¢ Oil silk , b : a 
bags and covers, a gift for the cat, can- circulated in this manner were in- 
dlettes, 3-way lamps ¢ Leather cuff links tended to obtain critical reactions as to 
from London, billfold feacihili , ; ; ss 


‘i tk, toe the feasibility of continuing a periodi- | 
zuards, handy books, . . : 

ign sice eg Be cal of this nature. ENTIRELY NEW METHOD 
a mans manicure, ™ ° ° . 

reading magnifiers, | Examination of the contents thereof 


Mediterranean baking shells, Bohemian pins, 
Hungarian boxes, Cape Cod products, hand- 
kerchiefs from Ireland, gardeners’ gadgets, 
perfumes from England and France « 

Handy purses, beauty gloves, smoke sets, 
“Fun for the Family”, toys, games, puzzles, 


USE THEM AS 


for Children and Travel Lovers 
British Isles, Italy, Germany, France, United 
States, Switzerland, Spain and Portugal. Size 


19x 24 on elegant paper. $1.00 each or $6.00 
the set of 7. 






COMACCHTO 


Fuil information 


Ernest Dudley Chase 
Winchester, Mass. 

















@ Now you may have this 


. ° y | hoo 
weather forecasters, | reveals a really fine cover job by Vrest | ee ae ae "<x orca 
and hand wrought Orton and a splendid drawing by Ron- practical art course adapted to your 


mountain-made 
things. 


particular talents. You receive same 
individual instruction and criticism 
of your work as resid dents. 
Placement service. Send your best 
drawing to us for criticism. Catalog 


ald Slayton. The rest of the contents 
are probably typical of what we might 
expect from projects restricted in their 





is full of original and surprising “Finds” — all 















oA onl dened hevisi | artistic considerations by the qualify- on request. 
pictured and descri or you. Inviting prevent Jatives of relief. Rey A. Bavideos, Btrecter 
prices — more than 200 at less than oe | Ing correlatives of relief. 
$2.00. poet pene is attractively | In its utter lack of a cohesive, solidi- SCHOOL OF 
Weagpee aS Comes SO you ge ms | fied point of view or editorial policy, it PRACTICAL ART 
postage paid with our wit - F a y 
guarantee of your 40 “0 ai reminds us of Volume One, Number Founded 1912 
complete sat-_ 14 fe a One, of that unique magazine, Yankee. ea 6 6laaen 
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THE BULKHEAD Photograph by George French 
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WHITTEMORE BROS. 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


_and provides a 








WHITTEMORE S 
Shoe HAbithes 


Like the Yankee Clippers which carried New 
England prestige to all ports of the world in the 
middle of the last century, Whittemore’s shoe 
polishes are known and used all over the world 
... Wherever good-looking shoes are appreciated. 
Whittemore’s Shoe Polishes also have the pres- 

\ tige of age and tradition for they, too, were first 
made in 1840. 

Polishes, cleaners and dyes for every type of shoe 

and shoe material. 


CORP. 














BROKEN LEGS FOR GATE 
RECEIPTS 


(Continued from page 37) 
only bid for fame comes in its being 
the opening game testing block for 
Drake. What? Haven't you heard of 
Drake? 

Every now and then a small college 
team is blessed with a good passing 
combination or an outstanding back, 
one or the other forming about 90 per 
cent of the team’s offense. In such rich 
seasons, the school’s pennants wave on 
high. Prosperity comes to the athletic 
funds and a fair amount of competi- 
tion will be thrown in the faces of their 


big school rivals, unless the boy or boys 
get injured. Then out goes the star and 
up goes the rival’s score! 

Let us suppose that the star goes out 
with a broken leg, or a busted nose, or 
a few missing teeth, or perhaps that 
old football nemesis, the “glass knee.” 
He may, at least temporarily, be con- 
sidered to have done his bit for his 
Alma Mater. He has gone to town 
but returned in an ambulance. 
should he do all this? 

For the player’s part, he does it be- 
cause, first, he likes to play football; 
second, it may be a means toward his 
securing publicity with its sometimes 
commensurate reward. 


Why 


For the school’s part, football fur- 
nishes an outlet for student emotion 
means of outdoor 
athletic activity. That football is the 
big means of support for the entire 
athletic program may be the excuse for 


| it, but if athletic activity is so impor- 


tant to a school, should it not be sub- 


sidized by the school itself rather than 


by the gate receipts of football? Should 
colleges permit risking the health of 
football players by subjecting them to 
compete with heavier, larger squads 
merely to safeguard the financial inter- 
ests of their athletic budgets? Or should 
the small colleges avoid playing the 
larger colleges and pass up a fairly 
healthy stack of greenbacks? 

So long as injuries are kept at a 
minimum, there probably will be no 
need for seeking an answer to these 
questions. But it is apparent that the 
minimum is too high. All football 
coaches teach, or should teach, their 
players to avoid being injured. There 


| are, for instance, ways to tackle a speed- 


ing halfback, one of which is not to 
stick your head into his fast-moving 
knees. There are ways of falling when 
tackled, and there are well known 
means of protecting yourself in practi- 
cally every situation in a football game, 
whether you're on the top of the heap 
or at the bottom. Once knowing and 
adhering to these rules, a player runs 
considerably less chance of danger. 
And so long as his team plays other 
teams of a comparable manpower and 
size, his chances of going through a 
football career without breaking a leg 
are good. 

Yes, the boys went to town again. 
For what? Look over the box score and 
infirmary reports, and then you guess! 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Scenically attractive offerings of estates, old 
farms, camps and shore where lake and moun- 
tains meet in the heart of New Hampshire. 


H. STEWART BOSSON, Inc. 
Meredith Neck, New Hampshire 

















On historic Concord Common 
midway between the Minute Man 
and the Home of the Alcotts 


COLONIAL INN 


— BUILT 1770— 


Open All Year 35 Rooms 
Luncheons Dinners 













CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Tel. 460 T. L. Sanborn, Innkeeper 
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A most readable and interesting comment 
on Yankee’s September issue arrived the other 
day from Herbert Claiborne Pell, now United 
States Minister to Portugal. One of the prem- 
Mr. Pell's thesis was that under 
system of “rugged 


5S 


ises of any 
individualism,” suffering 
and a constraint upon human liberty occur. 
With this contention we agree. However, our 
September stand was that better some suf- 
fering, and better some constraint than no 
liberty at all — which, nearly 
determine — is the direction of such a system 
which our New Deal enthu- 
siasts would dictate. 


as as we can 


as that present 


LIBEL 
Dear Yankee: 

Mr. Porter Sargent, in the October Yankee, 
seems more liberal in citations of premise than 
in presenting logical conclusions. His article 
is diverting; contains, possibly, some truths, 
and may be helpful in steadying what we term 
educational efforts. There is a suggestion, how- 
ever, in his text, of personal frustrations which 
may have soured his natural milk of human 
kindness. 

The reference to the supposedly unschol- 
arly and untutored stalwarts of yore who built 
ships and sailed them, gaining through barter, 
is dim. Are we to suppose the vessels were 
built at random, without precise measure- 
ments? Or that sailing 
kindly wind and tide? 

Fie, Mr. Sargent, fie infinitudinally! The 
ship-builders could not construct navigable 
craft by rule of thumb. Knowledge of astron- 
omy, its first-born child, mathematics, 
were essential, and thorough grounding in 
figuring to back their accounting. And the 
penmanship of old was quite legible. The 
diction was good, too, giving rise to the sus- 


was the result, alone, of 


and 


picion that old-time educators were persons 
of quality, with apt pupils. 

limes have changed. We have millions of 
boys and girls of school age, where once we 
had thousands. Ways have changed. The com- 
plexion of life has altered, and the urban 
urge has played a large part. 

Now, living costs are higher, and the strug- 
gle for survival, to say nothing of existence 
itself, is keener. Consequently, the fit, usu- 
ally, alone survive. Distressing as it may be to 
all of us, a large proportion of the offspring 
of what we call straight Yankee stock seems 
unfortunate. 

rhe of “education” 


wholesale indictment 


is absurd, and in my opinion is a libel upon | 
many of our men and women teachers. No 
balanced person ever supposed that “educa- 
tion” in itself conferred especial rights. The 
best “education” can do is to help the pupil 
use his thinking apparatus. “Education” can- 
not place this capacity into an unwilling or 
unendowed brain. It is possible that some 
schools try to teach too much; others may not 
be sufficiently concentrated. 

What we need, really, is more and better 
school facilities, and also better pupils and 
worthier 

In passing, the crop of “frustrated, pro 


parents. 


static old men” who seem to irk Mr. Sargent, 


may be attributed to crass indifference by 
their parents or themselves, to the eternal 
ethics. 
James McLeop, 
North Weymouth, Mass. 
Dear Yankee: 


Your article in the October issue of the sad 
plight of education was timely, and shows a 
clear understanding by the author of present 
day, so-called higher learning. Also com- 
mendable was “Does Your Daughter Drink?” 

The Yankee is at his best when he’s roaring 
mad and forced to face an issue. In those 
moments his petty “reserve,” his awkwardness, 
doubtful all by 


sudden clear insight, and in this mood we'll 


his satire, are transcended 
pit him against the best Voltaires, Schopen 
hauers, or Platos of the day. 

Maybe you're right, but as a WPA writer 
I am getting more valuable training in my 
chosen profession than any other régime in 
this star-spangled country ever gave me, and 
that’s something. Perhaps it’s selfish, but I'll 
argue with you any day of the week that writ 
ing is just as important a business as ac 
countancy, or as important a trade as plumb 
ing. And the government employment offices 
are looking up work for both of these parties 
Why shouldn't it help me? 

On one point I’m sure we'll agree, and that 
is that good writing isn’t produced without 
a long apprenticeship 

I'm sticking to my subscription so long as 
there are now and then articles like the two 


aforementioned. Perhaps we can get together 


on a Yankee Party some day. 
HAROLD SLAYTON, 
Rutland, Vt. 
Orr With THE OLD — ON WITH THE NEw 
Dear Yankee: 
As the seared and yellow leaves of old-time 
education fall about the shoulders of the 
reminiscent author of “The Crime of Teach 


ing,” one New England teacher says farewell 
to Mr. Sargent and all that he represents. 

A goodly number of our company crusad 
ing against Mr. Sargent’s demons — i.e., self 


deception, dishonesty and hypocrisy — lose 


our jobs; we are tagged reds, radicals, and 
reformers by men of Mr. Sargent’s years. 

We do not find much support for our ideas 
the 


reared 


in the semi-educated minds of many of 


trustees school-board members 
formula 
but stupid, from the lack of long years of 
schooling, training in the so-called fundamen 
tals). Living fifty years behind the times, they 


block and frustrate 


and 


according to Sargent (unstultified, 


(a Sargent word) the ef 


forts of conscientious teachers whose vaca 


tions are not so often spent in two weeks’ 
fishing as in six weeks at summer school. 


Visit a modern school and see boys and 


girls learning money-values through manage 














iz IS year—avoid the 
Christmas rush, the “same 
old” stereotyped gifts! Dan- 
iel Low's 70 years’ experience 
as America’s Oldest Mail Or- 
der Gift House assures you a 
wide selection of smart, dis- 
tinctive gifts, reasonably priced 
from $1 up. We've spent all 
year gathering them from all 
over the world for you. Full 


Gifts Men Enjoy 

Accessories for Her 

Home Decorations 

Smart Gifts in 
Leather 

Watches 

Diamonds 

Silverware 


Novelties 


satisfaction or money back 
Two books 120 pages Greeting Cards 
sent free. Mail coupon for and Wrappings 








them today 


[ DANIEL LOW & COMPANY 





ica a, 
) 


America’s Oldest Mail Order Gift House 

129 Essex St., Salem, Mass. 
| Please send me your FREE books of gifts | 
| Name | 
l Address | 

City State 


The Randall Hotel 
MORRISVILLE, VERMONT 


In the Mount Mansfield Area. 


‘Where the Snow Never Fails” 


A 40 room steam heated hotel. Open all year. 
On Vermont Route 100—9 miles north of Stowe. 





Maine Books Our Specialty 


Both New and Old, quantities of them, including 
scarce and out-of-print titles. Also, books on 
New England, First Editions, Genealogies and 
Americana. 

Correspondence and Offers Solicited 

A. J. HUSTON, BOOKSELLER 
92 Exchange Street Portland, Maine 











OLD SUGAR CAMP BRAND 


Pure Vermont 
Maple Syrup 
Maple Sugar 
and Maple 
Butternut 
Fudge 
VERMONT MAPLE 
Propucts Co. 
South Royalton, Vermont 














ment of their own store. Watch them as they 
listen sympathetically yet critically to an 
analysis of the Grand Old Party or The Ob- 
streperous Donkey. See them as they plow, 
plant and harvest their own gardens. Answer 
them honestly when they probe you concern- 
ing religion and armaments. At least be your- 
self prepared to answer those ever-embarrass- 


ing questions which will test the dubious 


(Continued on page 45) 















FACTS ABOUT 


SUITS 


* DURABILITY exists only in 
fabrics free from shoddy; 


* SHAPE HOLDING is de- 


termined by quality inter- 
lining and hair cloth; 


*TAILORING RESPONSE 


comes from blooded wools; 


* PROPER CUT is the result of 
skilled design; 


* PRESS RETENTION can be 
had only from balanced 
texture. 


The average man doesn’t know 
these truths; but you can by examining 
Merrimac clothes. 

You buy a suit when you need one. 
A suit isn’t a Habit! When you 
choose, be sure it’s made from a 
worthy fabric, well-tailored in a 
design that will harmonize with your 
complexion and size. 

Since 1790, the House of Gaunt 
has been making cloth for gentlemen 
— distinctive creations resulting from 
generations of craftsmanship. 

From their own fabrics, they tailor, 
in their own shops, suits, topcoats, 
and overcoats that you will be proud 
to wear; — and the price? 


NO COTTON — NO SHODDY 


$25 to $65 


AT THE MILL, THAT'S WHY 


Call at one of the three salesrooms, 
or write for samples and self-measure- 
ment blank. 


A ERRIMAC MILL 


Alfred C. Caunt & Co. 


METHUEN, MASS. 
Mill and Mill Store 
near Town Hall 


BOSTON, MASS. 
57 Columbus Avenue 
Statler Building 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 
119 Hanover Street 
Opposite Post Office 











WHAT CAN BE DONE WITH 
HERBS AND HOW 
(Continued from page 29) 

(e) By research, investigation, soil- 
analysis, by the experimental growing 
and testing of medicinal herbs, and by 
other means, including distillation for 
oils and other by-products, to procure 
the necessary information and assist- 
ance, which would include seeds and 
plants helpful in carrying out the 
above purposes. 

From the garden lover’s angle, and 
those people who are interested in the 
herb garden with its romance and tra- 
dition, we have found many plants 
that have little or no commercial value 
for the practical farmer. These can be 
grown, and attractively grown, in rock 


gardens since many of them are Alpine 
by nature. These perennial plants are 
most fascinating and blossom with a 
cheerfulness and fragrance that is re- 
freshing. Bees and humming birds find 
great interest in such a garden. 

The summer resident, with a small 
place of three acres or so, can make 
what we New Englanders call “pin 
money” and in many instances pay the 
taxes on such a place by raising the 
simple condiments such as sage or sum- 
mer savory, perhaps with more inter- 
est than they now have in growing 
other common farm products. 

Aconite, Belladonna, Arnica and 
Hydrastas are extremely interesting to 
grow with attractive blossoms but re- 
quiring, however, considerable atten- 
tion and technical knowledge. 


Wild and cultivated herbs, labeled and ready for use in the State’s educational program 





ANSWERS TO RUA BOSTONIAN (See page 33) 


1. New Old South Church. 

2. The Parker House. 

3. 148. 

1. Origin of the names of — 

a. Beacon Hill: a beacon, erected on a high 
pole, acted as a guide to ships entering Bos- 
ton Harbor at night. 

b. Milk Street: the farmers are said to 
have taken their milk to a spring on this 
street to “water” it before selling the milk to 
the people of the city. 

c. Brimstone Corner: corner of Park and 
lrremont Streets; named for the fiery sermons 
which were preached in Park Street Church. 

d. Damnation Alley: wide enough for one 
ox-cart only. When two teamsters met in this 
alley, the air was often blue with oaths — 
hence the name 

e. The Common: for use of all the people. 
Used “in common” for pasturing cattle. 

5. A bronze marker in the sidewalk on 


Washington Street marks the location of the 
ship which carried the tea. Much of that 
section of Boston is now filled land. 
6. Mrs. Charles Goose (“Mother Goose.) 
7. Faneuil Hall. 
8. Paul Revere. 
9. Upton Sinclair. 
10. Squeaking Pew: Old South Church. Bay 
Captains’ Pew: Old North Church. 
11. John Greenleaf Whittier. 
12. The Boston Latin School, 1635. 
13. In front of the Museum of Fine Arts. 
14. Bunker Hill Day. 
15. As high as the dome of the State House. 
16. 1845. 
*17. Completed Stanza: 
“Where the Lowells speak only to the 
Cabots, 
And the Cabots speak only to God.” 


*For racier versions, write to J. Almus Russell, 
Mason, N. H. 
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YANKEE 
GOES TO A MEETING 


(Continued from page 23) 


wide flood control program, and it 
worked with various bodies to develop 
interstate flood control compacts. 

A joint regional exhibit of the New 
England states in the New York 
World’s Fair, 1939, was urged by the 
Council, to present the resources, prod- 
ucts and attractions of New England 
to the many millions of people who are 
expected to attend, and so increase the 
number of visitors to New England 
during the exposition. 


PUBLICITY 

“First find the facts,” say the New 
England Council members; and _ this 
slogan is readily seen in all its policies 
and work. Because of its original re- 
search method and compilations of ex- 
isting data, the Council is the authority 
on Yankeeland economics. When, for 
example, the chambers of commerce of 
textile communities wished to study 
cotton manufacturing in New Eng- 
land, they asked the Council to organ- 
ize the inquiry and analyze the results. 

Once the facts are found, the Coun- 
cil puts them into circulation, but not 
in dusty tomes to be buried unread — 
every modern device for marketing 
ideas is called into play to “sell” the 
results of Council studies and investi- 
gations as aids to the New England- 
minded. The Council’s index of New 
England business activity is a case in 
point —an up-to-the-minute 
eagerly read by business men. 

Thus when President James W. 
Hook, Chairman of the Annual Con- 
ference, calls to order this month the 
Council’s Annual Conference, the ears 
of New England and the nation will 
hear his gavel. There in the auditorium 
will be the seated guests of six New 
England governors, and the governors 
themselves. There will be the com- 
mercial, recreational, and agricultural 
leaders of New England. There will be 
the memory of past accomplishments 


service, 


and the vision of future developments. 
Not alone for the pure business ad- 
vantage of this meeting will these hun- 
dreds of men have transported them- 
selves to this scene by air, and rail, and 
motor; it will be more for that experi- 
ence of regional unity so well conceived 
by the New England Council for the 
whole that every voice may be heard 
in a pledge of New England's eco- 
nomic advance. 
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Old Boston Charm 
for homes of today 


The 
Beacon Hill 
Collection 


A new line of antique 
reproductions inspired 
by pieces that have 
graced stately homes 


“fon the hill’? shown in 
Boston exclusively by 
Paine. 


of 18th Century design. 











Send $2 for this Book 


It pictures and fully describes the entire Beacon 
Hill Collection; 116 pages 8 x 10% inches bound 
in boards and beautifully printed on super- 
calendared paper A wo thy, permanent addition 
to your library. Valuable handbook f 


for students 


pel 


ARLINGTON ST. 
BOSTON 











Maple In Colorful Pottery 


Delicious, creamy spread made from pure maple 
syrup for your cakes, waffles or hot breads 


2 ash trays in box and containing 5 oz. 


spread $0.50 
4 ash trays in box and containing 10 oz. 

spread 1.00 
Creamer and sugar set in box and contain 

ing 8 oz. spread 1.00 
Bean pot containing 5 oz. spread 50 
Jug containing 6 oz. syrup 5 
Your choice of color green, black, mahogany: 
yellow, rose 
1 pint syrup in long neck brown jug $1.00 
1 quart syrup in long neck brown jug 1.50 
1 pound spread in tin 60 
2 pound spread in tin 1.10 


Any order for five dollars or over prepaid 


Write for price list of other article 


The House of Maple Sugar 


WEST RUPERT, VERMONT 

















Ladies 9” Indian 
Moccasin 


Made of soft oil tanned 
water resisting leather 
Hand sewed true moccasin 
with gristle sole attached 















by Goodyear process 
Practical for tramping and 
winter sports. Dark brown 
color. Size 34% to 8. Width 
Cc, D. Price $6.00. Write 
for free sample of leather 
and FALL CATALOG 


L. L. Bean, Inc. 
113 Main St. 
Freeport, Maine 
Mitrs 
Hunting and 
Camping 
Speciatities 


Price $6.00 





22 different styles-104 sizes-$5.25 up 
24 hour shipments guaranteed 


W. H. Nickerson 





SAG-NO-MORE SNOW SHOE COMPANY 
Oldest Manufacturer of Snow Shoes in the Country 
NORWAY. MAINE 


The Best You Can Buy 


SAG-NO-MORE SNOW SHOES are the 
best you can buy al any price, yet not ex 
pensive. They are made by master crafts- 
men from the finest white ash and special 
ly cured hides obtainable, sturdily built, 
light, well shaped, evenly balanced, and 


guaranteed not to sag when wet. 


We also supply Sandals, Slippers, Tobog- 
gans, Cushions, Moccasins, Skis, Ski 
Harnesses, Poles, Wax, and Skate Straps 


WRITE for BOOKLET of Styles, 
Sizes and Equipment Suggestions 


H. H. Hosmer 











Copy for your advertisement in the December Issue must be in our hands 
by the 10th of November to insure proper insertion 









TIMKEN | 


Silent Automatic 
OIL HEATING 


cuts heat costs %4 


Experience proves that the cheapest item of 
heating expense is a good oil burner. When you 
install a Timken . . . and it costs but a few 
dollars more . . . you get a lifetime of savings 
on fuel, electricity and trouble-free operation. 
Write or telephone us today and let us look 
over your heating system and tell you about the 


savings Timken LIVE HEAT makes possible 


This service is absolutely free. 






J.R. GEDDES co. 
DISTRIBUTOR 


04353, | 





ULIPS 


ae. al 
AT THE BURBREC 
GARDEN SHOP 


“EVERYTHING 
FOR THE GARDE 


Send for new catalog 
of DUTCH BULBS 








BURBREC NURSERIES 


1260 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
LEXINGTON , MASS. 











Continued from Inside Front Cover 


Yankee mother of five will swop many happy 
hours of reading for subscriptions to all maga- 
zines. Bank references. N—139 | 

I have Gazetteer and Directory of Cheshire 
County, N. H., 1736-1885, by Hamilton Child. 
832 pp. Also many old singing school books. 
Want early books or magazine written for 
children. N— 140 real Pos 

Who is interested in a collection of Match 
Book covers? Mostly restaurants and hotels and 
some adv. companies. What have you? 
N—141 ae 

Would like Currier & Ives prints of “Dexter” 

r “Flora Temple” or other horse prints for 
what you might like. O—101 

Wanted to swop modera all year home. Very 

desirable. Send for description. O — 102 


I have an old ship wall-lantern, adjusted for 
candle or electricity; a small fruit press in per- 
fect condition, 10’’ x 15", weighing 20 lbs; a 
large meat-chopper good as new; an antique 
white china lamp. I want a weather vane. 
O — 103 


Who has an old farm in New Hampshire to 


swop for two house lots, each 100 x 35, situated 
| just outside the cityin Portland, Maine.O — 105 


I will swop a six-tube electric radio, without 
tubes, for a good old music box, with five or six 
or more tunes on it, prefer one with bells at- 
tached. My radio works, your music box should 
also, or what have you? O — 106 

Will swop Scott’s Waverly Series (practically 
complete) for riding boots, good condition, 
size 7 or 7%; or better still for jodphurs, good 
condition, 34 ' waist. Let’s hear. O — 107 

When I was a child I had a large China doll 
named ‘‘Mayflower’’. She had black painted 
hair, rosy cheeks and blue eyes. Who has such 
a doll now? What will you take as a swop? Old 
dolls of any sort interest me. O — 108 

I want Funk & Wagnalls’ Encyclopedia or 
other similar old gun catalogues and gun 
books; drill press; firearms, antique or modern 
and accessories. Have many articles to swop. 
O — 110 

I want an old weathervane for our barn. 
Horse, cow, rooster or any farm animal. Will 
swop first-grade Vermont maple syrup. O — 111 

Splendid old Mother (horned) owl is in cap- 
tivity on my farm. Will swop her for second 
hand lumber, farm tools, or poultry nests on 
condition you promise not to let her escape. 
O—112 

Have book “Marie Antoinette”’ by Zweig and 
“The Harsh Voice” by Rebecca West. Would 
like books by John Burroughs, Thoreau or 
poem books. O— 113 


Have some “Super Maid” aluminum, practi- 
cally new. I would like an old fashioned bureau 
or chest of drawers with wooden knobs or 
wooden handles. Send for list of aluminum. 
O— 114 


A nineteen quart Ward’s pressure cooker, al- 
most new, for a two quart electric ice cream 
freezer, or what have you. O — 116 





I would like a gallon of maple s syrup ‘(carriage 
at my expense) in exchange for Edwin Valen- 
tine Mitchell’s delightful new illustrated book, 

“The Horse and Buggy Age in New England” 
(price $2.75) of which I have more than one 


| copy. The book will go prepaid. O — 117 


Yankee Magazines, complete copies from Feb- 
ruary 1936 to August 1937. What am I of- 
fered? O — 118 


Complete year of old Youth's Companion, 
1841-1842, a rare and valuable volume. What 
will you offer? Also antique copper coffee urn, 
completely hand-made, a museum picce. 
S— 101 


Have quite a number of N. Z. White Rabbits 
sired by Stahl’s best stock. Also good Flemish 
Giants. Good stock for eating, breeders or pets. 
Will swop for other live stock, such as milch 
goats, pigeons, other breeds of rabbits, etc. or 
what have you. O — 119 





Who has vocal baritone solos in exchange | for 
player piano rolls of good class of music such as 
melodies, overtures, waltzes and marches, rolls 
measuring 12’’ and 1434"' from ends of pins. 
S— 105 

A “Telektra” Piano Player, ready to attach 
to 8-octave piano (with about 200 brass rolls 
and cabinet, all perfect) will mail you sample 
roll and catalogue, for five passenger auto in 
running order, or what have you. S — 107 

Have pair expensive black-calf riding boots, 
size 7C — never worn. Would like typewriter, 
or old fashioned doll with china head and 
painted hair, in good condition; or old china 
plates. S — 108 

I want a China clock preferably blue, and 
two blue antique vases. What do you want? 
S— 116 

Who'd like a series of 32 old poems beginning 
in 1818 written in longhand on the old paper, 
also document dated 1828 badly battered, but 
bearing the signatures of Nathaniel Pitcher, 
Lieut. Gov. N. Y. State Adj. Gen. N. F. Beck, 
and Col. Woodhull of Revolutionary fame. 
Would like good old glass or furniture. What 
have you? S 11 

Man’s 2-trouser suit. Oxford grey, cost 
$39.50, worn once only—size 40 stout—trousers 
30 inches — Would like antique chairs, or 
what other antique pieces have you? S — 118 


College student desires to exchange heavy 
duty quick-change engine lathe for part or full 
payment on station wagon. Value of lathe 
$200.00. S — 119 

Wanted: History of Carroll County, N. H.; 
ay Drew Merrill, editor; published by 

A. Ferguson & Company, Boston, 1889. 
W hat do you want? S — 122 

Home-made soap of finest quality to swop 

for bodies of old dolls. S — 123 


I’m a curious sort and would like to have a 
fine microscope and a telescope in my pos- 
session. I have lots to swop, so ¢ me know 
w hat you want for either or both. S 124 


Any woman, sized 36, more or less, or any 
baby aged 1-3, should be interested in some 
clothes I have to offer, all fair or new condi- 
tion, good quality. I want home-made canned 
things: corn, blueberries, jams, pickles, toma- 
toes, peaches, etc. S— 125 


~ Who wants Mayflower Quarterlies? Best 
offer. S — 127 


Interested in radio, 8 tube R.C.A. electric? 
Console model in good working condition, 
needing only new coat of varnish in near 
future. I’m interested in woman’s snow shoes 
and lots of other things. What have you? 
S — 128 


~ Will trade 7-room camp on lake front at 
Salem, N. H. Pine grove, fireplace, garage, 
boathouse; finished throughout and_ well 
furnished. I prefer place on ocean or a larger 
lake. S — 129 


80 acre Modern Dairy Farm near Hartford, 
Cc onn., » for farm i in Vermont. Au — 104 


Do y you want a mangle which runs by elec- 
tricity and gas and is in absolutely perfe ct 
repair? Details on request. For Ford, or a good 
antique bedstead. It’s doing nobody any good, 
and I want you to have it if you’ve got what I 
want. Au 110 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Shats a Fact 


(YANKEE will pay 25c for all acceptable N. E. facts — with proof) 


By CHESTER 


Patriot Paul Revere made many of 
the bells which called the faithful to 
worship in Colonial times. One of 
these, inscribed by its maker, is still in 
use at the First Church of Christ (Con- 
gregational) at Longmeadow, Mass. 

oe oe 

Early Haverhill, Mass., Freeholders 
were not only obliged to attend town 
meetings, but were compelled to see 
said meetings through to their some- 
times bitter end under penalty of pay- 
ing a half bushel of corn as a fine. 

a 

True it is that the Red Man’s race 
is a vanishing one, yet in New England 
the Indian population is increasing, 
not dwindling. The State of Maine 
harbors the greatest number of these 
and Vermont the smallest. 

: - om 

Aquila Chase, a mariner and pro- 
genitor of many families in New Eng- 
land, was brought into court at 
Ipswich, Mass., on September 29, 1646, 
for “breach of the Sabbath in picking 
pease.” 

> 2 

Of all communities bearing the 
name of “The Father of His Country,” 
the town in Litchfield County, Conn., 
was the first to select his name. Pre- 
viously the town was known as Judeah. 

2-3 

A note on the eternal fitness of 
things: The Rev. Ebenezer Devotion 
was the first pastor of the Scotland 
(Conn.) Congregational Church. 

= zm 

Old Boston’s streets were narrow and 
twisty, but the ancient “Roebuck Pas- 
sage” was probably the most difficult 
to negotiate. As teamsters met in this 
alley they would toss a copper to see 
which should back out for the other. 

ae 

Anyone stealing your firewood? 
Here’s an ingenious means of detecting 
the culprit, devised by one Solomon 
Loud of Boston in 1830. Mr. Loud 
suspected the barber next door of mak- 
ing nocturnal visits to his woodpile. 
He laid a trap by boring holes in sev- 
eral sticks of wood, filling the holes 
with gunpowder and neatly plugging 
the tops. The next day a terrific blast 
in the barber shop confirmed his 
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W. WALKER 


suspicions and ended an annoying 
situation. 

a a 

Law and Order is a tradition of long 

standing in Wiscasset, Maine. In the 
early days of that town no person was 
permitted to walk its streets with a 
“lighted segar or pipe” under penalty 
of a fine of twenty-five cents. 

' ’ ' 


Here’s something that to us smacks 
of a record in the medical profession. 
Dr. Herbert Sedgwick Martyn of Cut- 
tingsville, Vt., has attended six genera- 
tions of the Balch family during his 
forty years of practice in that vicinity. 

’ ’ ’ 


The expression “New Deal” is said 
to have originated in Mark Twain's 
“A Connecticut Yankee in King 
Arthur’s Court.” The Yankee, afte: 
considering that he was in a country 
where only about six out of every thou- 
sand had any voice in the government, 
said, “What the 994 dupes need is a 
new deal.” 

. 

What becomes of the many now un- 
used watering troughs that once graced 
the squares of many a New Engand 
town? Well, Upton, Mass., has put its 
old trough to good use. Town officials, 
despairing of the low price offered by a 
junk man, turned the great iron vessel 
into a flower urn, filled it with ge- 
raniums and set it up upon the town 
green. 

. ss 

An old New Haven grocer, one Au- 
gust Schwartz by name, was far behind 
in his rent, hopelessly so. Eventually 
came one fateful summer day when the 
landlord gave August his notice. The 
latter had a perverse sense of humor 
and promptly fashioned and displayed 
in front of his market a huge sign with 
the legend “The first of September will 
be the last of August.” 

2 om 

Joseph Paul, Indian artist, used the 
juices of berries and flowers for paint 
and hairs from animals for his brushes. 
But he achieved striking results and 
one of his canvases, Christ on The 
Cross, may be seen in the old Indian 
church on Indian Island, on the Penob- 
scot River in Maine. 


LETTERS 
(Continued from page 47) 


strength of your own so-called (thanks to Mr. 
Sargent again) fundamental beliefs. 

We teachers are not autocratic or supreme. 
We face C.1.0., the Scottsboro Case, Interna- 
tional Relations with the same trepidation 
which you must feel. Only we are better in- 
formed and better prepared to teach your 
children than you yourself. Why? Because 
with all our weaknesses acknowledged, yet 
we turn aside from nostalgia over the past. 
We put forth our best efforts in trying to un 
derstand ourselves and to interpret to your 
children the confusing maze of present phe 
nomena. The past we try to evaluate in the 
light of truth and without sentimentality. 

Neither we nor our charges will increase 
the population of what you so quaintly term 
“bug-houses.” It is you, who try to look so 
long behind you and then to adjust to the 
present, who seem the most likely candidate. 
Nostalgia, sentimentality, and romanticism 
are not very good weapons today, Mr. Sar 
gent. They are so dangerous, in fact, that 
we beg you to turn aside from them and to 
take a quick, shocking dive into the present. 

OLIVER FLANDERS, 
Brookline, Mass. 


UNFINISHED BusINEss 

There were sundry and various political ques- 
tions raised by Yankee’s last two issues. For 
the time, Yankee — having already expressed 
where it stands in these matters — further dis- 
cussion seems unnecessary. When, as, and if 
further political material would seem to have 
a place in Yankee, it will be forthcoming. 


FRAUDULENT? 


Last month Yankee ran an advertisement 
for Jan Van Galen of Holland, Europe. On 
the appearance of this ad, we had several ad 
vices to the effect that the advertiser 
fraudulent. Later, several subscribers wrote 
us that their letters addressed to this individ- 
ual were returned to them by the postoffice 
department marked “Fraudulent”. There has 
been time now, we believe, to have heard from 
Jan if he’s on the level. We would appreciate 
hearing from subscribers their experience if 
they answered the ad; i.e., did the postoffice 
return their letters or, if not, did they hear 
from Jan; or if they did hear from him, what 
did they hear? 

Unfortunately, Yankee did not check up 
on this ad. Our feature editor was on a trip 
in Holland at the time the ad came and we 
naturally assumed it had been negotiated by 
her. 


was 


We should not have made that assumption. 
Sorry! 
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Gob xchange 


__ free of charge to all subscribers. If you 
_ want a job, or have a job to give, use 
_ this column to state your wants or 
- needs. YANKEE assumes no responsi- 


bility except that of placing jobbers in 
touch with jobbers. Let us know when 
you've got your job — or the position 
has been filled, so we can stop the ad. 
One six line ad per month allowable. 


IDO RESEARC H WORK. Any subject. JN1 


MIDDL E-AG ED, REL IABL E WOM: AN would like 
work as housekeeper in respectable gentleman's home. 
Neat, honest, kindly. Capable of taking full charge. JN2 


WRITER, 34, wants New York City publicity or ad- 
vertising work. Educated at Univ. of Virginia and 
Georgetown and the Sorbonne. Experienced in pub- 
licity and have had many short Stories published. JN3 


DOC TOR OR HOSPITAL SU PT! I'm the physio- 
therapist you've been wishing for! Young, college grad, 
ambitious, 4 years in present —— Want change. 
Best references. What do you offer? JN 


EXPERT TYPING TEAC HER will type medical, 
theological, technical, or literary mss. Prices commen- 
surate with h quality and type of work done. JNS 


Y OUNG M: AINE Y AN KEE with college and graduate 


school training, experienced as writer, editor, proof- 
reader, secretary, librarian, tutor, counselor, cook, 
chauffeur, will exchange service for moderate salary. 


Not afraid of work! JN6 


TY PING SOLICITED, beautifully executed by com- 
petent, experienced typist who loves the work. Minor 
corrections if desired. Rates and sample of work on 
request. JN7 


COLLEGE GRAD, 24, with 2 years’ experience in fine 
private school kindergarten would like place as teacher. 
Or would like some responsible job requiring experience 
with kindergarte n and nursery sc hool aged c hildren. JN8 


WANTED: Man, woman or high school pupil to pick 
partridge berries and ship to me. Please write and quote 
prices and quantity available. JNO 


WwW ANTED: about Nov. 15, man to tend fires and do 
other light chores on place near small town. Middle-aged 
preferred. No livestock. Opportunity to work for wages 
at same place. Y ear-round home for the right man. a. JN10 


WANTED — SALESMAN, calling on Estates or Nurs- 
eries to move overstock of Taxus Cuspitata, Colo. 
Blue Spruce, Pyramidal Arborvitae, commission or 
overage paid. Write. JS3 


PRINTER 10 years all- round job ‘and news experi- 
ence. Majoring in composition and make-up. Desire 
permanent position within commutable distance of Mil- 
ford, N. H. jJAul 





OFFICE CLERK, experienced, wants any type of work 
if permanent. Pre fer clerical work in store or office. Can 
drive and am willing to go anywhere. 1931 high school 
grad. with good references. Like chauffeuring very 
much. JAu3 


WANTED: ladies to sell exquisite, 
chiefs. Send 50c for sample. Lots of half doz. or more 
40c; state color. Stamps not accepted. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money back. JAuS 

PROOF READER (woman) 
where. JAu6 


hand-made handker- 


wants position. Go any- 


HORSEMAN: Desires year-round position on an estate 
in the country or at a breeding farm, somewhere in the 
New England States. Experienced with saddle, harness, 
combination and draft horses in private stables on 
estates and at breeding farms. Single, sober, and refer- 
ences. JAu7 


I'M A HIGHLY EDUCATED middle aged man — and 
trained, too. I'd like a change. What have you to offer as 
caretaker, home or traveling associate, manager of select 
Inn, etc.? JAu8 


L ET ME TYPE your manuscript at 40c per M words, 
double space. Poetry ic a line. Minimum charge 50c. 
Good work on fine stationery with extra front page. 
JAul0 





KNITTING WOOLS 


A New England Product at 
attractive prices. Send for free 
samples with knitting hints. Visit 
our yarn shop. Open daily. 





Thomas Hodgson & Sons, Inc. 
Concord Worsted Mills 
Concord, New Hampshire 
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WOODSIDE 


Cottages 


ON INDIAN HEAD HILL 
A Sanitarium 


" 


Designed to serve New Englanders who 
need complete rest and upbuilding, 
or permanent residence under medi- 
cal supervision. Entirely free from 
customary institutional atmosphere. 


esate ta Atte seit hdl lille bbl phil bhi 


Careful grouping of Woodside guests 
promotes congenial social exchange, 
with an informal program of occupa- 
tional and recreational activities 
constantly in progress . . . No com- 
mitted mental patients received. 


Founded in 1900, Woodside is beauti- 
fully situated on a 40-acre estate 
overlooking a picturesque New Eng- 
land village . . . All spacious corner 
rooms with private or semi-private 
baths. Full hospital equipment avail- 
able as needed. 


Illustrated Folder with Rates 
Sent on Request 
F. C. SOUTHWORTH, M.D. 
Medical Superintendent 


F. WALLACE PATCH 
Executive Secretary 
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Two and a half rolls Colonial pattern wall 
paper, the nuts for any small New England 
room. Will take musical toilet — holder or 
couple of old New England books. Au — 114 


Two choice waterfront lots at Truro, ‘Cape 
Cod, for labor, building materials or what have 
you? Au — 127 

20 beautiful acres southern Alabama — 
Tung trees, 15 acres. New 5 room furnished 
house, barn, chicken houses. Ideal winter or 
year round Home swop for similar farm Con- 
necticut or — else approximate value 
($1500). Au — 12 


Wanted — Old — candle sticks, sin, singles, 
pairs or branched. Will paint water-color 
flower studies — nice for bedrooms. Name your 
flower. Jy — 101 

What have you to swop for hand-knit baby 
sweaters made to order? Your choice of soft 
colors. Jy — 123 

Want small farm near lake or river, Lakes 
Region or southern N. H. or Vt., with field 
suitable for landing a plane. Will swop 2-place 
Aeronca plane (seaplane if desired) and flying 
instruction. Value $1000 as landplane, $1500 
as seaplane. Have you my farm? O— 120 

Have number of duplicate stereo slides to 
swop from my collection — 25 or more for equal 


number. Also photographic books prior to 
1890. N142 


INCOME PROPERTY - 


Classified 


FIVE CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION 





REAL ESTATE 


CITY FARM — Eight-room modern house, shed, 
garage, barn, in good condition; 18 acres level land. 
Market for products at door. Near churches and schools. 
Write Lupwic Hokt, 185 North Main, Concord, N. H. 


EVERYTHING IN REAL ESTATE —from house 
lot to estate. Co-operating with the N. H. State De- 
velopment Commission and New England Council. 
GILMAN C. GUNN, Realtor, 17 Roxbury St., Keene, N. H 


Apartment building, located 
in Laconia, N. H. 13 furnished apartments in fine repair, 
all occupied. Nets over 10% on selling price. Write 
Lupwic Hort, 185 North Main, Concord, N. H. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

WE BUY old furniture, 
Olde Parsonage 
Hampshire. 
WELL — WELL — WELL. It’s an old old story but 
you'll never be satisfied until you have your own 
ARTESIAN WELL right in your own home. I dig ‘em — 
highest references. BURTON A. WILLARD, Dublin, N. H. 
OVER 1000 SWOP offers in Traders Bulletin. Published 


four years. Sample copy 10c. Ads 5c a word. TRADERS 
EXCHANGE, 190 N. Wells, Chicago's only actual Trading 











The 
New 


glass, stamp collections. 
Antique Shop, Rye Center, 


Post. 
FOR SALE: N. H. Fireplace wood; maple, oak and 
birch, delivered to your home in Boston anu suburbs 


$15, 12 in.; 
application, 


$13, 24 in.; $12, 48 in. Prices elsewhere on 
HENRY BALDWIN, Hillsboro, N. H. 

HOUSE CAR, FOR SALE. Complete living 
dations for two; light, water, stove, screens, 


accommo- 
air mat- 


tresses. Custom built on beautiful Packard. Like new, 
price reasonable. Mills, 19 Giddings Ave., Windsor, 
Conn. 

FRUIT CAKES for Thanksgiving and Christmas. 
Mincemeat, too. Write for complete price list. Elizabeth 
Miller, Owner, School House Cook Shop, West New- 


bury, Vermont. 


Il have a comfortable home for Old Folks afflicted 
physically or mentally. Experienced care, reasonable 
rates. P. O. Box 17 3, Newport, N. H 


GENEALOGY — “Specialist on Yankee ancestry. Have 
data on 500 old New tngland families. Address, GEORGE 
L. THompson, Randolph, Mass. 

ACT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 

AND MARCH 3, 1933 
Of Yankee published monthly at 
Hampshire for October Ist, 1937. 
State of New Hampshire, County of Cheshire, ss. 
Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Robb 
Sagendorph, who, having been duly sworn according 
to iaw deposes and says that he is the editor of the 
Yankee and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship and management of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of 
March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, to wit: 
1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 


Dublin, New 


editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher, Yankee, Incorporate acces Dublin, N. H. 
Editor, Robb Sagendorph............ Dublin, N. H. 
Associate Editor, Beth Tolman....... Dublin, N. H. 
Business managers, same............ Dublin, N. H. 


2. That the owners are: 

Yankee, Inc., Dublin, N. H. 

Robb Sagendorph, Dublin, N. H. 

Beatrix T. Sagendorph, Dublin, N. H. 

Louise E. Thorne, Eau Gallie, Florida. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stockhold 
ers and security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trusteés, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other 2 comin han as so stated by him. 

, INC.. Rows Sacenvoren, Pres 

Sworn to ~~ m2 Be be “se me this 10th day 
of October, 1937. Witrrep M. Fiske, Notary Public 
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“Vll have it Strong--” 


said the aged New England tutor to his Puritan 
hostess. “Strong of the tea, strong of the sugar, and 
strong of the cream.” A lusty old man when 
thrown from his shay two days earlier, he had 








“mended” himself with two bowls of punch. He 





was Tutor Flynt, a trifle over eighty, in the midst 

of an arduous northward tour and somehow his 
| request epitomizes the whole flavor of new i ngland 
hospitality. 


ARLY NEW ENGLAND WAS A HUNTER’S PARADISE 


The shy wild turkey thronged along the coast “as heavy as sixty pound.” The 
sound of the wings of a myriad duck was “like a great storm coming over the water.” 
Behind every thicket lurked deer, so abundant as to be a nuisance, and bear were 
equally numerous. 

With this heritage behind them, small wonder that for the Puritans and for all good 
New Englanders since then, game has been a favorite food, and the preparing of game 
a high culinary art. 

The Hotel Puritan has made this art its specialty. To appreciate this, one need but 
try a venison steak, tenderly broiled with a sauce of chestnut and Madeira wine, tinged 
with the pungent flavor of bay leaf. Or a steak of bear, rare and gusty, hand in hand 
with a vintage Clos de Vougert. And while the wild turkey, alas, is no more, his successor, 
a symbol of all that is fine in New England hospitality, is treated with all the respect he 
deserves. Plump turkey roasts, stuffed with chestnut, the skin crisply browned are a 
noted Hotel Puritan specialty — or roast duck, rich and tender, stuffed with wild rice. 

Day after day, year after year, modern New Englanders, with the same lusty enjoy- 
ment of good food that distinguished their forebears, gather at the Hotel Puritan’s Old 
Boston Room and Grill. Ordering with care, eating with relish, they pay tribute to a 
tradition of hospitality as old and fine as any in the land. 





HOTEL PURITAN 


390 COMMONWEALTH AVE., BOSTON 
WixuiaM B. Rice, Il, Managing Director 








A series of leaflets on Puritan manners and hospitality is being 
prepared... Just a postcard will put you on our request list 
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---two weeks’ vaeation 
at a sportsmen’s paradise 


nm FLORIDA... 








HOW TO WIN 
YOUR FREE VACATION 


The Oleanders again cordially invites you to enter this contest. 
All who enter, winners or not, will receive special welcome 
whenever they come to Eau Gallie . . . and besides, a special 
10% discount if they come during January, 1938 - 

with all privileges — at the unbelievable low cost 
which amazes every guest of The Oleanders. You need 
do nothing to qualify as a contestant. Simply write 


today for a free copy of the illustrated booklet, “The F gov qeltic. 


Oleanders Hotel,” shown at the right. It contains 
everything you need to know. Then, write a 300-word 
letter or essay entitled, “Why I Want to Spend My 
Vacation at The Oleanders Hotel in Florida.’ The 
letter declared the best in the opinion of the judges will 
win an award of DOUBLE ROOM, BATH AND 
MEALS FOR TWO FOR TWO WEEKS FREE at 
The Oleanders during January, 1938. Write your essay 
or letter clearly: there are no other rules — except that 
the contest closes December 25, 1937. Contest not 
open to employees of The Oleanders or their families. 


Write for This Booklet... 


“Oledtders. 


floride 


, yourself standing in slacks and sport shirt 
at the ocean-edge — a fighting 14-pounder streaking out your 
line! Or — you are swimming in clear tropic water, then sun- 
ning on wide white sand, watching the long surf and the sea. 
Or — in piney woods of the storied Indian River country, you 
are thrilling to the tense pointing of the spotted dogs — the 
covey just ahead! Or, from an ideal landlocked harbor, where 
masts are patterned against the sunny Florida sky, you’re 
heading out on one of the best natural small-boat sailing 
courses in the country! 

Any or all of these joys — plus many others — can actually 
be crammed into your two weeks free stay at The Oleanders 
Hotel, Eau Gallie, Florida, this winter. Rarely are such com- 
plete vacation facilities found anywhere — all within a few 
minutes’ reach of your hostelry. In the “healthiest section 
of the world to live,” as medical authorities call this region, 
you can fish (fresh water or ocean), swim, hunt, ride, golf, 
play tennis, drive, go yachting or motorboating, or just loll — 
all with a minimum of preparation. For The Oleanders makes 
all these easy to do — furnishing tackle, dogs, guides, sail- 
boats, golf arrangements, fox chases, etc., at your will — a 
host ever thoughtful of your enjoyment and comforts. 

Take part in our neighborly contest. You’ll have fun — and 
you'll have a grand old time when you come for your stay at 
The Oleanders. All like its cleanliness; all, its surprisingly low 
rates. But, if you win, you won’t even have to give a thought 
to the latter — carefree, bound on that FLORIDA VACA- 

TION you’ve dreamed of, you'll find the exotic, 
cosmopolitan, palm-gardened Oleanders yours to 
command! 


Address all Contest communications to 


FLORIDA CONTEST JUDGES 


The 


Oleanders 
Hotel 


Box 208, Rye. New York 








